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CHAPTER V. 


FAMILY CRITICISM@—A CHAPTER BY THE WAY, 


T would have been more conducive to my own comfort, and 
probably more satisfactory to the reader, had I published no 
part of this story until it had become a finished and com- 

~ plete performance. 

My neglect in this respect has, since the first portion of the narra- 
tive appeared, subjected me to a running fire of family criticism, 
objections, and remonstrances. This is not all ; it has resulted in the 
introduction of a new feature here which I certainly never contem- 
plated at the outset—a new feature which may or may not please the 
reader. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, containing my opening chapters, has 
not been in the house a day before Mrs. Kenrick favours me with 
her confidential opinion upon the work. 

“It will not only be a failure, Christopher,” she says; “it will 
do the family irreparable injury.” 

“* Why will it be a failure ?” I inquire. 

“ Because it is too true, my dear,” she says. 

** And why will it injure the family ?” I ask. 

“ Because it is too true,” my wife replies again. 

“ Its truthfulness will be its greatest charm with the public,” I reply, 
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“ Readers quite jog with Antony’s exclamation—‘ who tells me true, 
though in his tale lie death, I hear him as he flatter’d.’” 

“I do not care about Antony or the public,” my wife rejoins, with 
more than ordinary emphasis. ‘When I have urged you to tell the 
story of your life I never for one moment thought you would describe 
it so closely.” 

“ Have you any other objection?” I ask, quietly. 

“ T shall simply be confined to the house for ever, if you continue 
to write this last book on the plan you have set out with; I shall be 
ashamed to visit any one.” 

My wife evidently does not know what else to say ; so she bounces 
off to her room, and leaves me to digest her opinion. There is some 
truth, perhaps, in what she says; I might have coloured the early 
chapters a little: the rest can take care of themselves. _ 

After our evening cup of coffee on that same day, I can see that I 
am in for a general family criticism. 

My eldest son is the first to open fire. He is studying for the 
army ; he has a commission in the militia, and that gallant force will 
be up for training in the county town next week. 

** Excuse me, governor,” says my eldest son ; “ but I wish you had 
not considered it necessary to go into all those details of your youth 
in that professed autobiography which you have commenced.” 

“ Indeed,” I reply, willing to hear all that my family can advance 
upon the subject. 

“*T shall be chaffed at mess next week, I know.” 

“ Indeed,” I say, quietly. 

“‘T shall be asked if I ever ran away from home.” 

** You can say ‘ No, you were never miserable,’” I rejoin, without 
the slightest emotion. 

“Yes, but governor, is it really necessary to go into all those 
details ?” 

I sip my coffee and smile. My youngest daughter (she is engaged 
to our promising curate, who will one day be vicar of Hallow) looks up 
into my face, and says she has. been asked over and over again, which 
young lady papa really married, the one with the blue eyes or the actress. 

“‘ Pleasant, truly,” says Mrs. Kenrick, “to have one’s daughter 
questioned in this fashion. I wish you had told the story differently, 
Christopher. If you persist in continuing it, do pray disguise the facts 
in some way.” 

“Shall you relate that scandal about Mrs. Mitching ?” continues 
my youngest girl ; “ that affair which you were describing to mamma 
the other night ?’’ 
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Before I can answer this last inquiry, my military son looks coax- 
ingly at me, and says, “I wish the governor would drop the story 
altogether, and say the opening of it was simply done in fun.” 

“‘ My dear children,” I reply, “there is nothing to be ashamed of 
in this narrative. Our greatest men have made their own way, as I 
have done.” 

“ But they don’t tell everybody all about their antecedents,” says 
my son. 

“ There you are in error, my boy. Men, who have risen above all 
other men, like to talk of what they were. My old friend, George 
Stephenson, delighted to chat about his early struggles; and so, I 
believe, did Telford, though I never met him.” 

“The Kenricks being of such a good family, as we know they 
are, how did they come down to be printers?” asks my youngest 
daughter. 

“ Come down, Cissy!” I exclaim, warmly. ‘‘Come down! The 
press is the brightest gem in our escutcheon, my dear, as it is in that 
of the noble house of Stanhope.” 

“There! you have done it,” says my wife to Cissy. “If your 
father has one particular hobby-horse which he is never tired of 
mounting, it is the press.” 

“Come down!” I repeat, despite this side attack of Mrs. Kenrick’s- 
“Printing has conferred the greatest of all earthly blessings upon 
poor humanity. Printers were men of special consideration not 
many years ago, and wore swords. Indeed, they may wear swords 
now ; the act bestowing upon them that privilege is still unrepealed.” 

“‘ You are quoting yourself, Christopher—quoting from your ‘ Essay 

on Printing, which appeared in ‘ Bint’s Encyclopedia,” says my 
wife. 

I decline to be pulled up in this way. 

“ The story of printing would be a history of. the world’s civilisa- 
tion ; and the history of famous printers would contain a list of the 
greatest men of this and every other age. To say nothing of Franklin, 
don’t you remember that the author you most admire, Douglas Jerrold, 
was a printer?” 

I light a cheroot and walk to the balcony, which looks out upon a 
smooth, well-cut lawn, adorned with croquet hoops ; and I commend 
my own taste, though it be a painter’s trick, in having the pegs tipped 
with vermilion. : 

“Your father is as enthusiastic about printing as Mr. Caxton in 
Bulwer’s novel,” says my wife, who follows me, and links her arm in 
mine. She has no silly pretentious objections to a mild cigar. In 
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fact, we often dine in “motley” at Hallow Hall, and smoke cigars 
and cigarettes afterwards, notwithstanding county prejudices. 

“TI don’t believe anyone thinks the story is really true,” chimes in 
my eldest daughter Bess, who is a particularly thoughtful lady, an 
admirer of Miss Martineau, and a worshipper of Miss Burdett Coutts 
and Florence Nightingale. 

I had been anxious to hear the opinion of my eldest daughter, and 
I listen attentively as she proceeds. 

“Tt is an author's license to say his tale is true, and his best secu- 
rity for interested readers that he takes his inspiration from real life. 
Whether this one be father’s real experience or not, the story is 
immensely entertaining.” 

“Thank you, Bess,” I reply, still smoking. 

“ May I offer a suggestion ?” she continues. 

“ Certainly.” 

“* Devote a chapter now and then to our conversations about the 
“story.” 

“A good idea,” I reply ; “ but, like nearly all good ideas, it is not 
a new one, I fear. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has already been 
mentioned, would tell you, I think, that the Caxtons talked in ‘ My 
Novel.’” 

“An outline of our conversations would be in a different spirit 
altogether,” says Bess. ‘ We don’t talk like the Caxtons.” 

“T wish we did,” I rejoin. 

“Do you, father? Do you, really? I think they are a stilted lot, 
and not half so original as the Kenricks would be.” 

“‘ Vanity, my love, vanity,” I reply. 

* At all events, if your story really be autobiographical, as you say 
it is, the chat of the hero and heroine upon the narrated incidents of 
their own lives would surely be an entirely new idea, and could not 
fail to be interesting. What do you say, mother?” 

“‘T quite agree with you, love ; and there will be this advantage 
in it,” replies Mrs. Kenrick, “the heroine can correct any points to 
which she may take exception. There is no knowing what your 
father may write in his present mood.” 

“ T demur to your corrections,” I reply. 

“ Then, pray check your pen a little, Christopher,” says my wife, 
appealingly. 

“ My pen is something like my old cob,” I say, in response. “ It 
will sometimes take its own course, in spite of its owner ; and I often 
find, when the journey is over, that I have acted wisely in giving the 
pair of them a loose rein.” 
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How far I have done well in trusting my pen to carry me safely 
and creditably through this somewhat extraneous chapter is for the 
reader to say. 

I pull the scampering quill up, after its long unchecked gallop, and 
collect my thoughts to regain the old highway in which we are to 
follow the vagaries of that romantic Stonyfield printer, whose history 
crops up in my mind like a half-remembered dream, as if I really 
were vot Christopher Kenrick at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE PROGRESSES. 


HAVING sat up the remainder of the night on which I supped with 
Miss Belmont to finish my report of the magisterial proceedings 
already referred to, I was fully entitled to the leisure which I pro- 
posed for myself on the morrow. 

I marvel at the physical power that I possessed in those early 
days. To sit up half the night, and get up, bright and brisk, early the 
next morning, was a common thing; and sometimes I did not go 
to bed at all. In the height of that short-hand agony, when I 
was getting into my mind Mr. Harding’s strange characters, I have 
sat up for several nights in a week. It is true I often looked 
pale and ill; but a little additional rest soon put me right again, 
and I went on learning my newspaper lesson, and working out my 
destiny. 

After rehearsal on this next day, I dived up that smudgy passage 
beyond which Miss Belmont lodged, and asked her if she would like 
to see some of the lions of Lindford. 

The lady was most gracious. She thanked me for this mark of 
attention, and said she would accompany me with pleasure. I see 
her now in a light muslin dress, a little dingy in appearance, a 
Galway cloak, and a bonnet trimmed with blue. I see her com- 
panion in a suit of loose grey clothes, with a cane under his arm, 
a black hat just a trifle on one side of his head, and a certain 
amount of swagger in his gait. They are an odd-looking couple, 
and I do not wonder that people look twice at them as they pass 
along the High Street. I remember to have heard over and over 
again the remarks of one citizen to another, in an undertone, “ That’s 
Miss Belmont,” and once I distinctly noted a voice saying, “ And 
that’s Mr. Kenrick.” 

Here was fame indeed! I am free to confess that this public 
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recognition was sweet to me then, whether my momentary fame 
arose from my position on the press, or from the fact that I was 
walking with Miss Julia Belmont, from the Theatres Royal Drury 
Lane and Haymarket. 

How the old street comes up in my memory, with its lines of quiet 
shops, intermingled with quieter private houses. On the left by the 
bridge is the ancient conduit ; further on we pass beneath the Roman 
arch, and then we climb up the long steep hill which is crowned by 
the cathedral and castle. 

There is a social legend to this day amongst the inhabitants of the 
hill that they are the aristocracy of Lindford. This is not believed 
in by the people below; but the hillites frequently give their 
neighbours of the plain startling illustrations of their own faith. An 
uphill lady will not meet a lady from the regions of the bridge; an 
uphill professional looks down, in more senses than one, upon the 
professionals below ; an uphill tradesman sneers at a below-the-hill 
one; and an uphill washerwoman would not demean herself by 
scouring the linen of a person who resided downhill. 

These distinctions of Lindford society created a perpetual feud 
between Uphill and Downhill, and there was no chance of settling 
the differences of the two sections of the community, for the reason 
that the uphill division was being continually strengthened by a 
desertion from below; the deserter usually turning out to be the 
fiercest asserter of the truth of the aristocratic iegend of uphill 
caste. 

I explained this Gulliverian kind of difficulty in the social relations _ 
of Lindford to Miss Belmont, who was particularly amused at my 
recital. 

“It is lucky for the theatre that the house is built between uphill 
and downhill,” she said. 

“ Luckier that it is more uphill than down,” I said, “ or Lindford 
would never have seen Miss Belmont. Two yards further downhill, 
and the theatre would have been given up to strollers and vagabonds. 
Uphill would not have supported it, and Downhill could not have 
afforded.the luxury all to itself.” 

“ Do you like living in such a place as this, Mr. Kenrick? Would 
you not rather be in London?” 

“T like Lindford,” I said, “and I never was in London but once. 
Stay, I have been in London twice ; once when I passed through it 
by coach on my way to Stonyfield. I was only four months old, 
however, then, and could not be said to have taken much notice of 
what I saw. A second time I was in London when I was eight, and 
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my memory is confused concerning the great Babylon’s appearance 
on that occasion. My father took me by the first excursion which 
had ever started from Stonyfield, and I remember that he beat me 
on the return journey, because I nearly fell through the window of 
the carriage in my anxiety to see some boats on a river which we 
were passing.” 

“You are a strange boy, Mr. Kenrick,” said the actress. 

She evidently regarded me as a sort of human curiosity, and I felt 
flattered that I had made so much impression upon a lady of such 
distinguished merit. 

I showed Miss Belmont the exterior of the castle, pointed out to 
her the tower where criminals underwent their sentence of death, and 
then we strolled through the cathedral. 

The legend of the two painted windows in the transept was 
unknown to her. 

“That window,” I said, pointing to the one on my right, “was 
the work of the master, and this,” pointing to that on my left, “ was 
the work of his apprentice. Both windows were uncovered in one day, 
years and years ago. Each artist stood on the parapet there near his 
own work, The master’s was uncovered first, and then the man’s was 
uncovered, and the man’s was by far the finest window of the two; so 
great was the master’s chagrin, that he threw himself to the ground: 
and that mark by your foot is a blood stain !” 

As I concluded, Miss Belmont quite started at the idea of standing 
by the poor fellow’s blood. She had taken in the whole story with 
the utmost reliance upon its truth. 

“‘T did not think you were so sensitive,” I said. 

“You told the story with such earnestness, and made your point 
so dramatically, that I could feel the blood on my foot. You would 
make an actor, sir,” replied Miss Belmont, looking at me without 
the least cynical expression. 

“Of course the story is only legendary,” I said. 

“It is much more like truth than that wretched feud of Uphill and 
Downhill, which is as bad as the Lilliputian quarrel about the eggs, or 
that stupid business in the ‘ Corsican Brothers.’” 

“Over the college yard, and down yon slope,” I said, when we 
were once more outside the cathedral, “ are the ruins of a monkish 
chapel. Would you like to walk as far?” 

“T am quite in your hands,” said Miss Belmont pleasantly. “ You 
have afforded me so much pleasure, that I leave the conclusion of 
our walk to your own selection. I have only to beg that ‘you give 
me time to get to the theatre by half-past six.” 
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So we rambled to the monk’s chapel, and there we sat down 
beneath the trees, and saw the lazy barges, with the big brown bat’s- 
wing sails, going down the quiet, still river. 

“‘ This is delicious,” said Miss Belmont. ‘“ How I envy girls who 
live by quiet places like these, girls who play their parts in a reak 
world, with real abbeys and real trees and real water. It is a weary 
life that of an actress.” 

“ Are’you in earnest ?” I said. 

“IT was never more so. You see the stage from the front; you 
know nothing of the miserable heart-burnings behind. It is true I 
am not much annoyed now; I have certain business to do, and I do 
it ; but at first, oh, it was a weary, wretched life.” 

“T should have thought it the happiest life of all. The whole 
world seems to envy you.” 

“The whole world looks down upon us. Why even the ladies of 
Downhill would hardly deign to receive Julia Belmont as their 
visitor ; and the Uphill women would not think me entitled to a 
seat in the servants’ hall,” said Miss Belmont bitterly. 

“ Surely this cannot be true ?” 

“It is true,” said Miss Belmont ; and at that moment I startled 
her with an exclamation of joy and surprise. 

Beneath the trees and round by the back of the old chapel, with 
a little basket in her hand full of wild flowers, and an infant jumping 
on in front, passed that pretty girl in the lama frock. 

“What is the matter ?” Miss Belmont asked. 

“ Oh, is not that a pretty girl?” I exclaimed. 

“ Rather pretty,” said the actress, “but what of that? Did you 
never see a pretty girl before ?” 

‘Only once, and then it was this same young lady.” 

Miss Belmont must have known that this was not said out of any 
disrespect to her, or with a view to depreciate her charms; but she 
changed the subject somewhat coldly, and by-and-by suggested that 
it was time to return home. 

That night Miss Belmont played better than I had ever seen her 
play before. The piece was Lytton Bulwer’s new play of “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” which had only recently been done at Covent 
Garden with Macready as Melnotte, and Miss Helen Faucit as 
Pauline. All Lindford was at the theatre, not only to see the new 
play, but to see the piece which Bulwer had written, because the 
author had offered himself to the electors of Lindford to represent 
them in Parliament. 

Uphill and Downhill mustered in force, I say, at the Lindford 
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theatre. The orchestra had been strengthened for the occasion, and 
special programmes printed for the dress circle. Right opposite to 
my seat sat the young lady with blue eyes and brown curls, accom- 
panied by the darker beauty, her sister, a lollopping-looking country- 
man, and a chubby-faced lady, who seemed to bea woman in some 
authority over the others ; for she sat in the best seat, and cowed the 
blue eyes now and then, with an angry remark. 

From the stage to the seat opposite, my eyes wandered all the 
night, and the young lady in white muslin (she had changed her lama 
frock) caught me gazing admiringly at her more than once, and with- 
out seeming displeased: her more discreet sister of the dark hair 
palpably nudged her once when she seemed, I thought, about to 
convey as much in a pleasant smile. 

And all the time Julia Belmont played Pauline with a grace and 
vigour which I have rarely seen excelled: she looked the part to 
perfection ; and when she confided the whole secret of her love 
to the cloaked figure, when she said she would rather share 
Melnotte’s lowest lot than wear the crown the Bourbon lost, the 
house almost sobbed with sympathy ; Uphill and Downhill were 
surprised into a sudden exhibition of real feeling, and for my own 
part, I could not see the lady in the curls for tears. 

How Julia Belmont must have hated me if she could have known 
that in these latter scenes I fancied myself Melnotte, and allotted 
the part of Pauline to that unknown girl with the blue eyes and the 
soft, sweet smile. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE BELLE OF BROMFIELD ROAD. 


How it came about that at this early period of my life I might have 
offered my hand to, and been accepted by, three different marriage- 
able young ladies, is a mystery to me even now. In these days, a 
person in a similar position might sigh in vain for the smallest 
recognition from ladies even of the modest rank of the trio which 
honoured me with such complimentary recognition. But all classes 
of society have changed very considerably in thirty years. 

It is quite certain I must have been a very manly youth, unless 
the explanation is to be found in the fact that one young lady, who 
was evidently desirous to win my good opinion, paid similar court 
to every other gentleman ; the other, Miss Belmont, was attracted by 
my somewhat unsophisticated manners; and the third was simply 
my Fate, as novelists say, and there an end. 
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It seemed to me as if I were destined to know all the beauties of 
Lindford, before I made the acquaintance of that fair apparition in 
the lama frock, who was to make all other attractions pale their 
ineffectual fires. 

Miss Amelia Birt was a celebrated young lady in Lindford when I 
was matriculating in the journalistic school of that midland district 
of England, and I was surprised to discover in this de//e of Bromfield 
Road, the sister-in-law of an old friend of the Kenricks. 

My introduction to her came about in this wise :— 

One morning, when I was poring over that everlasting note-book 
in the reporter’s room of the Zindford Herald, there entered to me 
Mr. Richard Fitzwalton, whom I had known at Stonyfield. 

“How do you do, young Kenrick ?” he said, in his gushing way; 
“how do you do, young Kenrick ?” 

“Very well, thank you,” I said ; “ how do you do?” 

* Capital,” said Mr. Fitzwalton ; “ why, how long have you been 
here?” 

“ Ever so long,” I said. 

“I saw your father last week, and promised to call and see how 
you were getting on.” . 

“Oh!” I said, brightening up. “And how was my father, sir?” 

“* Very well indeed.” 

“ Did he say much about me ?” 

“Said you'd run away, and all that sort of thing.” 

“No more? Is he coming to see me ?” 

“Yes ; I think he said he should come to see you.” 

“* And my mother, sir?” 

“ Very unwell indeed, very unwell.” 

“ Did they seem hurt at my staying away?” I said. “ Did they say 
they missed me much ?” 

“No, not they: you were a great source of annoyance to them, 
weren’t you, young Kenrick, eh?” 

I did not answer this last question. It cut me to the quick to 
feel that I was not missed, that I was not lamented. Moreover 
I thought there was a patronising style in Mr. Fitzwalton’s address 
which was displeasing to me. I had mistaken my visitor in that 
respect; he was a good fellow, and a most hospitable, kindly 
gentleman. 

At Stonyfield the Fitzwaltons were aristocrats. Old Fitzwalton 
was a magistrate, lived in a great brick house, kept horses, and had 
all beggars imprisoned. His son Richard was a manufacturer on a 
large scale, but he was unsuccessful, and his father had to pay his 
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debts when the works closed, and the bankers returned Richard’s 
cheques. After that Mr. Richard ran away with a nurseryman’s 
daughter, married her, and took an appointment as chief draughts- 
man in the great iron-works at Lindford, where he had resided some 
six months when he called upon me. 

Richard Fitzwalton was decidedly handsome. About thirty years 
of age, he was a well-built, athletic-looking fellow, with light brown hair 
and sanguine blue eyes. His costume always seemed made to match 
his complexion and manner. Everything he wore was loose and 
flowing: his collars were low and ample, his neckerchief always tied 
in a sailor’s knot, his trousers fastened round the waist with a belt ; 
he never wore gloves, and he looked more like a yachtsman just 
come home from a pleasant voyage, than a draughtsman who had 
been sitting over a drawing-board at the Lindford iron-works. 

“Will you come and see us, Master Runaway?” he said on this 
morning when he called upon me. 

“I shall be very happy.” 

“Burton Villa, Bromfield Road,” he said. “We dine in the 
middle of the day. Will you come and have tea at six to-night ?” 

“ Thank you, I will.” 

“Put on your flannels and we'll have a pull afterwards.” 

“ All right,” I said, Fitzwalton’s geniality beginning to tell upon 
me. 

In the evening I presented myself at Burton Villa, which was 
prettily situated upon the slope of Bromfield Road, conveniently over- 
looking the county gaol, where the melancholy wheel of the tread- 
mill was continually going round. Beyond this there were a few 
trees and a bit of distant hill. 

I entered a smail green gate, and found myself in a small walled 
garden, then under a small porch, and in two minutes afterwards in 
a small hall, where I was received by a small lady—a piquant, bright 
little woman, with dark eyes and hair. 

“ Mr. Kenrick, I suppose,” said the lady. 

“ Yes,” I said, making my best bow. 

“Very glad to see you. Come in; Richard will be here presently. 
My sister, Miss Amelia Birt, Mr. Kenrick.” 

Amelia was a young lady of most fair and fat proportions. She 
was dressed in the height of the fashion of those days, and wore an 
exceedingly low dress. She came forward, and offered me a fat, rosy 
little hand, and thereupon began to make love to me at once. Having 
fixed me with an endearing glance, she retired to her seat, and showed 
me a white round arm, that was certainly pleasant to look upon. 
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I imagine Miss Amelia was about the age of Julia Belmont, but 
she would have made two of that young lady in width, though she 
was considerably shorter in height. She wore her hair tightly bound 
to her head; her eyes rested upon you with languid, endearing 
glances, and when she laughed she did so with a pretty little affecta- 
tion, which she had acquired in an effort to hide a slight touch of 
decay in one of her front teeth. 

I could not but feel flattered to receive such marked attention as that 
with which Miss Amelia favoured me ; but my conceit suffered a rude 
overthrow in days that followed, when I found that Miss Amelia 
made love to everybody. If she had no visitors on the spot to cap- 
tivate and enthral with her languishing eyes, she sat at the window 
and pierced the hearts of passers-by. One conquest was nothing to 
her ; she went in for a whole host of suitors ; and she had no respect 
for persons. 

When Richard Fitzwalton came, Amelia gave him a loud bouncing 
kiss on the cheek before her sister his wife had time to speak ; where- 
upon that gentleman said,— 

“Get on your linen togs after tea, we are going for a pull; Chris- 
topher Kenrick can row.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Fitzwalton in her brisk, bright way. 
“‘ Let us have tea at once.” 

We had tea at once; a substantial, north-midland tea: a nice 
little steak, some cold ham, hot muffins, and a dish of strawberries 
afterwards. I sat near Miss Amelia, and we talked together as if we 
had known each other for many years. I had been acquainted with 
her brother-in-law at Stonyfield, but only through his father, who 
had taken a great deal of notice of me in that little bookseller’s shop, 
and had once invited me to go home with him and have a ride on 
one of his horses, which I had done to his cost and my own, break- 
ing the horse’s knees, and narrowly escaping myself with a whole neck. 

After tea Miss Amelia came out in a dress and jacket of white 
linen, trimmed with blue, and she took my arm with a charming 
familiarity that made me feel quite fast and manly. The people 
looked at us almost as much as they had looked at Miss Fightin at 
and her guide to the curiosities of Lindford. 

By-and-by we arrived at the quiet, sluggish river, engaged our 
boat, and started, Miss Amelia taking the ribbons to steer, Mrs. 
Fitzwalton establishing herself near me in the bow, and Mr. Fitz- 
walton taking stroke oar. 

We had hardly got well under weigh when we saw a pair-oared boat 
ahead of us, 
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*‘ That’s Tom Folgate’s boat,” said Fitzwalton, looking round. 
«« Let’s pull up and have a race.” 

On reaching Folgate’s boat we found it occupied, as our own was, 
by two gentlemen and two ladies. 

“« How’s the fair coxswain ?” asked one, their bow oar. 

“‘ Very well, thank you,” said Miss Amelia, taking the title as 
though it had been honourably conferred by some powerful institution. 

“ Tom, we are going to race you.” 

“ All right—fire away, sir,” said Tom. “ Amelia shall start us.” 

“ One, two, three,” said Amelia, with a little laugh, carefully 
managed with respect to that decayed tooth. 

Away went the two boats. We all rowed in downright earnest. 
The ladies cheered us on. I pulled with all my might. Only a 
vigorous spurt now and then, on either side, made the slightest differ- 
ence. Once we had nearly fouled our opponents, but this was in 
the fair coxswain’s efforts to get the best water at a bend of the river. 
The young lady was successful, which made up somewhat for the 
additional weight we carried in our stern. 

When the Halfway House came in sight we were slightly in 
advance, and at the goal we had the advantage by nearly a boat’s 
length. Then, in an exhausted condition, we laid down our oars. 
It was with no little difficulty that I landed after this terrible exertion. 
My fagged look excited the interest of the ladies and the sympathy of 
the men. 

Tom Folgate said I was a plucky little beggar; but he had heard 
of me before, and was very glad to meet me—aye, and to be beaten 
by me, too. 

“ Heard of me!” I said, in some surprise, when Tom handed me 
a foaming bumper of shandy-gaff. 

“ Yes. Why old Mitching is continually talking about you.” 

“* Indeed,” I said. 

“ Does nothing else; you're quite a hero in his eyes; and Mrs. 
Mitching says you are the dearest young man.” 

Then all the ladies laughed, and Miss Amelia repeated Tom’s 
words, “ The dearest young man !” 

I felt a little confused at this, but I had presence of mind enough 
{0 say,— 

“‘ Then here’s Mrs. Mitching’s health !” 

“‘ Bravo!” exclaimed Tom Folgate. ‘ Sweet Ann Mitching !” 

The ladies tittered again, and then, at the suggestion of Mr. Fitz- 
walton, we walked out into the Halfway House tea-gardens, and 
thence into the,open meadows beyond, where every little breeze 
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brought with it the scent of newly-mown hay. Here we met another 
aquatic party, and Miss Amelia considering it necessary to captivate 
a youth of fifteen summers and his father, Tom Folgate and I had an 
opportunity for the exchange of further compliments. 

Tom Folgate stood, at least, six feet in his boating shoes ; but his 
was one of those compact figures that look much less than they are. 
He had a dark blue eye, prominent lips, a well cut nose, and red, 
crisp, curly hair. All his actions denoted firmness and passion. He 
had a long, manly stride; and a loud, full laugh. He spoke in a 
deep voice; said cynical things with a noisy kind of relish; and 
swept away all minor considerations of the proprieties with a con- 
temptuous flourish of his arm. 

*T don’t set up for a saint,” he would say; “ nor any such dam 
nonsense. I have seen the world, and know what humbug there is 
in it. Don’t talk to me of virtue and patriotism. Rot! I know all 
about it, Kenny, my boy ; but it is all right to believe in it, if you 
can. Don’t let me influence you. Look at Fitzwalton’s sister-in- 
law: there’s an example of the world, if you like: as hollow as 
hell !” 

This was Tom Folgate’s language to me after we had all returned 
to Lindford that night, and after I had smoked two cigars with him 
at his rooms. 

“ T like you, Christopher Kenrick ; and I shall call you Kenny, as 
Mr. Mitching does. Eh? What do you say? May I?” 

* Oh yes,” I said. 

* You call me Tom, and let us be friends. It’s a twopenny- 
halfpenny hole, this Lindford ; and a fresh hearted friend, like you, is 
a novelty here, I can tell you. I like a fellow who's had the pluck to 
cut his home and stand up for himself.” 

“* T have sometimes felt sorry that I did so,” I replied. 

* You’ve got sensibilities, I suppose,” replied Tom. “ Beastly 
things to have ; get rid of them at once. Don’t care for anything or 
anybody ; work your own way according to your lights; don’t be 
licked in anything you undertake ; and let sensibilities and all such 
rot go to the devil.” 

It was not long before I discovered that Tom Folgate, like many 
others, did not altogether act upon his own advice. His was a strange, 
contradictory, passionate nature. This cynical fellow had evidently 
been struggling with sensibilities all his life. A wise writer has some- 
where said that fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxuries 
of beauty to twine round a solid, upright stem of understanding ; but 
very poor things if, unsustained by strength, they are left to creep 
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along the ground. My dear friend Tom had evidently been ham- 
pered with sensibilities ; had thrown them down, and left them to 
creep and trail where they pleased, to be trodden on and bruised, 
and he had felt their wounds. 

Railing against everything, he reminded me of the incident which 
Goldsmith relates in his “ Letters from a Citizen of the World,” where 
the man in black encounters the beggars, and whilst talking of the 
enlargement of prisons and the crime of beggary, relieves the mendi- 
cants on the sly. I cannot say that, in the end, this judgment of 
mine was altogether verified ; for I would not have upon my soul the 
crimes of Tom Folgate for Valentine’s 


** Twenty seas, if all their sands were pearls, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. MITCHING GIVES A PARTY. 


“ WE are going to have a few friends this evening, Mr. Kenrick. 
Will you come?” said Mrs. Mitching, addressing me a few days after 
my boating excursion. 

Duly appreciating the honour thus conferred upon me, I accepted 
the invitation with pleasure. I answered Mrs. Mitching that I felt 
honoured by her kind remembrance of me. 

“ Bring your violin : we intend to have a little music. Mr. Tom 
Folgate is coming; Mr. Wilton and the Miss Wiltons, Mr. Fitzwalton 
and Mrs. Fitzwalton, and some other people are expected.” 

Mr. Mitching was in a desperate fuss when I arrived, balancing his 
eye-glasses at everything with praiseworthy perseverance, and now and 
then saying pleasant things to his wife with a becoming amount of 
admiration and humility. Mr. Mitching never made speeches to his 
wife, but he did to everybody else. He button-holed people like the 
Ancient Mariner, and addressed them as if they were the Lindford 
Town Council or the British House of Commons. But Mrs. Mitching 
would not consent to be treated as an audience ; and the pompous 
old gentleman respected any wish of Mrs. Mitching’s with something 
like awe and reverence. 

“The first arrival, Christopher,” he said, as I entered. “ The first 
arrival ; that’s right. Punctuality, my boy, is the soul of success ;— 
punctuality, my boy, is appreciated at the Lindford Herald; punc- 
tuality ——” 

“George! let us ignore the shop to-night,” said Mrs. Mitching. 
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* Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Mitching, in reply. 

“ And don’t make speeches at present.” 

“ By no means, my love, I was merely remarking that 

“Then, don’t remark, my love. Mr. Kenrick, how do you do?” 

She was in one of her grand moods, this pretty little woman ; and 
Mr. Mitching knew how to be submissive upon such occasions. 

** T hope you are well, Mr. Kenrick?” said the lady, looking down 
at her white gauzy dress, and then surveying herself in a mirror where 
her pinky-white complexion, her blue eyes (set off with just a gentle 
shadow, put on with a camel-hair brush), looked still more enchanting 
by the aid of a little distance and a sombre wall paper. 

How do I know that Mrs. Mitching used artificial means to 
enhance her beauty? Never mind, my friend. You may take it for 
granted that I will not deceive you. Mrs. Mitching was a beautiful 
woman ; but she was not content to be simply beautiful, she wished 
to be altogether overpowering; so she increased the brilliant dazzle 
of her eyes by artificial means; and I am not prepared to say whether 
she did not paint, ever so little—ever so little, I say, because she 
might have had all that rosy bloom without painting. She was one 
of the prettiest, most fascinating little women I ever saw in my life ; 
but there was at times just a trifle of mystery in her conversation and 
just a twinkle of devilry in her eye, that it were mere folly to try to 
interpret. 

“ There ! that is your editor’s ring, I am sure. Go and meet him, 
George.” 

Mr. Mitching thereupon darted to the drawing-room door, and 
received Mr. Noel Stanton, the conductor of that illustrious journal 
at Lindford, upon which I had the honour of a leading appointment. 

Mr. Noel Stanton was a gentleman who believed in one man, who 
had the highest respect for the genius and ability, and experience and 
honour of one individual. Mr. Noel Stanton believed in Mr. Noel 
Stanton. It was the leading principle of his life to assert the supe- 
riority of Mr. Stanton’s judgment and Mr. Stanton’s ability. No 
matter that you looked in vain for any brilliant example of Mr. Noel 
Stanton’s genius in the Hera/d, Mr. Stanton knew everything, could 
do everything, had seen everything. On the smallest provocation he 
would take off his spectacles, rub them with his silk handkerchief, 
and tell you so. Yet he was evidently a young man. If you threw 
out a gentle hint that he was young to have had so much expe- 
rience, he would tell you that he had lived; yes, sir, lived. He had 
not muddled away existence ; he had not been in Lindford all his 
life. On the contrary, he had only been in Lindford three years, 
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during which time he had made himself too valuable to the place for 
Lindford ever to do without him. Was he not the life and soul of 
the Herald? Had he not put down the bumptiousness of the oppo- 
nents whom he found rampant against Mitching’s paper when first he 
came to Lindford? Had he not asserted the power and independence 
of the press against the overbearing insolence of the lord-lieutenant? 
Had he not defeated, in a famous controversy, the most powerful 
cleric in the city? And, above all, had he not increased by many 
hundreds the circulation of the Hera/d amongst the higher and more 
intellectual classes of Lindfordshire ? If you had the slightest doubt 
upon these points, Mr. Noel Stanton would wipe his glasses, and 
convince you, without for one moment begrudging the valuable time 
which his explanations would occupy; and he would dine with you 
afterwards, and win your money at whist or billiards with a degree of 
condescension and magnanimity perfectly charming to behold. 

“Ah! how do you do, Mr. Stanton? how are you, sir?” Mr. 
Mitching fussily exclaimed, when the illustrious editor appeared. 

“ How do you do, Mitching?” said Mr. Noel Stanton, in reply, 
adjusting his shining spectacles with both hands. ‘ Very warm, 
Mitching. Ah! Mrs. Mitching, I hope I find you well this 
evening ?” 

If there was one man whom I admired up to the commencement 
of Mrs. Mitching’s party, for his intellectual power, and his generah 
knowledge of the world, above all others, it was Mr. Noel Stanton~ 
I checked off in my mind his personal attributes and his wise 
sayings with great relish. I little thought that the day would arrive 
when I should square up at him in his own room, and plant my 
right full upon his proboscis, as they would say in the ring. 

He looked quite distingué on the night of this famous party. His- 
blue frock coat, light waistcoat, and grey trousers were perfect; and’ 
he explained to Mrs. Mitching that he had not dressed de rigueur, 
understanding that the entertainment was not a dinner party, but 
rather a pleasant evening meeting en famille. He adjusted his stiff 
stick-up collars as he said so, and wriggled further into his coat. His 
hair was in elaborate frizzy curls ; and his whiskers, in furzy-looking 
clumps, rested upon his collar, and made his sharp, incisive nose 
look all the sharper. 

Mr. Mitching always subsided in presence of Mr. Noel Stanton. 
The bright, sparkling spectacles of the editor seemed to cut out even 
Mr. Mitching’s heavy gold rimmers, which the proprietor balanced in 
vain on his capacious nose, or poised argumentatively between the 
thumb and finger of his right hand. Mr. Stanton had only to take off 
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his light and elegant spectacles, rub them deliberately, and then re- 
place them, to overawe and completely vanquish the gentleman of 
the gold rimmers. This reminds me that the more irreverent citizens 
of Lindford called Mr. Noel Stanton “ Specs,” varied occasionally 
with the cognomen of “ Collars.” Wherever you saw him, your eye 
would always fall, in the first place, upon his spectacles, the dazzling 
brilliancy of which sent you speedily in retreat to his collars. I 
hold that there is character in shirt collars. You could have sworn, 
had you seen Mr. Stanton’s collars hanging out to dry, as I often did, 
that they belonged to an extraordinary man. 

Well, Mr. Stanton had hardly arrived when my big, red-headed 
friend Tom Folgate arrived also, and made a great point of shaking 
hands with me, and complimenting me upon my boating capabilities. 

Tom was got up in full evening dress ; and, if he had been a news- 
paper man, he would probably have cut out Mr. Stanton in my estima- 
tion ; but Mr. Folgate was only an engineer, and, what is more, he 
had rather a mean opinion of the press and press men. He used to 
call Mr. Mitching an old fool, and Noel Stanton a conceited ass, 
which, for a time, rather lowered Mr. Folgate in my estimation, 
though there was a certain manliness about Tom which could not 
fail to impress everybody in his favour. 

The next arrival was my gushing friend, Mr. Fitzwalton,. his bright- 
eyed little wife, and his lazy, languishing, buxom sister-in-law, Miss 
Birt. 

Whilst Mrs. Mitching was doing the amiable, as the modern phrase 
goes, to Mrs. Fitzwalton and her cheery, chatty consort, Mr. Mitching 
tried to make a grand speech to Miss Birt in a quiet corner; but the 
plot was discovered by Mrs. Mitching, who speedily defeated the 
daring rebel, thus enabling Miss Birt to take the seat which 1 gal- 
lantly offered to her; whereupon Miss Birt smiled most pleasantly 
upon me, with due and proper consideration for her decayed tooth. 

It seemed as if it were the fate of that young lady in the lama 
frock to flash upon me and surprise me into inextricable confusion 
upon all occasions. I had scarcely told Miss Birt how glad I was 
that she had come, when I looked up to discover in the youngest 
Miss Wilton my unknown beauty. For a moment I seemed to lose 
myself in a kind of mental fog, that left me blushing and bowing to 
the two Miss Wiltons, whom I had first seen on that memorable 
evening in the High Street. 

Tea and coffee was being handed about, and some other persons 
had come in before I quite knew what I was doing. Indeed, it was 
not until Miss Birt had plunged through the heat and turmoil of 
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“The Battle of Prague,” and got into the cries of the wounded and 
all the other pomp and circumstance of that valuable composition, 
that I recovered my self-possession sufficiently to speak to Esther 
Wilton’s mother. 

Mr. Noel Stanton led the fat and fair Miss Birt, in a high state of 
excitement, to a seat close by my chair, and she at once proceeded 
to assail the editorial heart in a manner that was by no means dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Stanton, who proceeded to impress her in return 
with an account of his distinguished family connections, and of 
certain romantic incidents in his remarkable journalistic career. 

Presently I found courage enough to address Esther Wilton, and I 
am bound to say that she did not seem quite so self-possessed as I 
have seen her since upon many more trying occasions than that of 
an evening party. I have a faculty for remembering little details 
of manner and expression long after they occur, and I shall never 
forget the soft tremour of her first words, and the slightly nervous 
action of that tantalising little fan behind which she occasionally hid 
a blush or a smile. 

She was a perfect picture of health, this round, dimpled beauty, 
with pouting lips and supple waist. Her mother was evidently a 
quiet, weak, affectionate, silly old woman, and her sister Emmy a 
sharp, clever girl. Between them they succeeded in keeping Esther 
in a constant state of alarm as to her general behaviour. Esther 
had rather the manner of a pretty slave who had not her own way, and 
was continually throwing out appeals for assistance. And no wonder; 
for she had two other sisters besides Emmy, two elderly sisters, the 
offspring of Mrs. Wilton’s first husband, and these ladies had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the upper hand over Mrs. Wilton, though their 
influence was sometimes checked by the bad conduct of a married 
brother, who had been their especial favourite, and who occasionally 
amused himself by turning his wife and family out of doors, whilst he 
smashed all his furniture, and went to sleep blind drunk amidst the 
debris. 

This, however, is by the way; let us return to that hot, stuffy 
drawing-room, and listen to the serio-comic, half sentimental, half 
humorous ballad which Mrs. Mitching is singing with so much 
zest ; whilst Tom Folgate turns over the leaves and looks into her 
languishing eyes, evidently to the discomfort of Miss Emmy Wilton, 
who is watching him from a distance. 

“Thank you. Very well sung, indeed,” said Mr. Noel Stanton, 
when the song was finished; whilst Tom Folgate took the lady’s 
hand like a prince on the stage, and led her to her seat, where, after 
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carefully disposing her dress to the best advantage, she fell back into 
a sea of muslin, and looked provokingly bewitching. By-and-by Tom 
Folgate went and sat near Miss Emmy Wilton, who treated him with 
marked coldness, and cast a scornful glance at Mrs. Mitching. 

Then I was called upon to produce my violin, which I did with 
more than my customary nervousness; and Miss Emmy Wiltor 
accompanied me, at sight, in a little piece arranged by a noted per- 
former. We got through the duet without actually breaking down; 
but it was a melancholy exhibition, and with the exception of Esther 
Wilton and her mother, this seemed to be the opinion of the audience 
generally. I hid my diminished head in a corner afterwards, close 
by Esther and her mother. The former said, with a sweet smile, 
that I played beautifully ; whilst Mrs. Wilton, endorsing the opinion 
of her daughter, went into the family history of two persons who 
played the fiddle when she was a girl, one of whom cut his throat 
during a seizure at his house for rent, and the other was made fun of 
for many a year because during an attack upon him by robbers he 
was reported to have exclaimed, “Take my life, but spare my 
fiddle ! ” 

I smile at myself now when I think how complacently I sat and 
listened to that poor old woman’s stories, laughing promptly at the 
proper place, and sighing when she did. Esther looked at me and 
smiled, and I made up my mind to summon up courage enough to 
take her down to supper; but during a momentary word or two with 
Tom Folgate, that wretched “Specs” came forward and secured Esther 
—that wretched “ Specs,” I say, for I hated him just then with a mortal 
hatred; and as I blundered down-stairs with some wheezy old 
woman, whose name I had not heard, I muttered to myself, “ con- 
ceited ass!” “Specs!” “Collars!” and a variety of other epithets 
by no means complimentary to Mr. Noel Stanton. 

How it came about that Miss Birt allowed Mr. Stanton to escape 
her is a mystery to me, even now, unless it arose out of some blunder- 
ing upon the part of Mr. Mitching, who walked off fussily with Miss 
Birt, before Mrs. Mitching had time to make him take down Mrs. 
Wilton. 

During supper I looked across two lobsters, a pair of chickens, and 
a ham at Miss Esther Wilton, and she was certainly not displeased 
at my most unmistakable glances of love and admiration. I drank 
champagne in an abstracted sort of way, and nibbled the crust of a 
hard-baked roll; but I ate nothing. I drank champagne, and com- 
posed imaginary verses in praise of Esther’s beauty, and gradually 
found myself getting away into a world of my own, in which there 
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was a multitude of lights, a confused mass of faces, and a jumble of 
lobsters, chickens, jellies, and other dainties, which people were 
talking about and praising in a stupid, idiotic kind of manner that 
seemed puzzling, but not at all strange. 

I remember quietly slipping out into the hall,jand leaving the 
house in a strange, wandering fashion, and sitting in the porch of the 
old church close by, until I heard a voice that sounded like Mrs. 
Mitching’s say, in a whisper, “ Good-bye, dear,” and then I saw Tom 
Folgate, with his hands in his pockets, lounge past me, and sigh a 
great sigh, whether of pain or relief, I could not distinguish. 

“ Hollo, sir!” I said. 

“Hollo! Who are you? Why, Kenny, as I live!” replied Tom. 
“ Everybody was wondering what had become of you.” 

“‘ Indeed, sir ?” I stammered. 

“Yes. Weren’t you well, eh, Kenny ?” 

“No, I was not well,” I replied. 

Then Tor laughed a loud laugh, and took me by the arm, and 
said, “ Come along, my boy.” 

And we went home, Tom laughing all the way at my abuse of 
“« Specs,” whom I did not hesitate to denounce as a conceited, stuck-up 
ass, which was a most ungrateful thing to do, seeing that he had 
always behaved most kindly to me ; but it is human nature to let the 
smallest offence shut your mind to the memory of former kindnesses. 
Moreover, it often happens that you dislike a person on account of 
some unintentional wrong on his part, and you never give him the 
opportunity to set himself right with you. I quite hated Noel 
Stanton on that night, and I am sure he does not know to this day 
that he annoyed me by taking Esther Wilton down to supper. 

When I left Tom Folgate at my own door, or rather when he left 
me there, he pointed toa light in a bedroom window about six houses 
off, and at right angles with mine. 

“You see that, Kenny ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“That is Esther Wilton’s room. I fancy Emmy and Esther sleep 
together.” 

When I had said “Good-night,” and the sound of Tom’s firm 
tread began to grow faint in the distance, the light at Wilton’s dis- 
appeared, and a head covered with curls looked out for a moment 
into the quiet night. 


If “hanging and: wiving goes by destiny,” as the ancient saying 
quoted by Nerissa hath it, what is my destiny? I remember to have 
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asked myself as I stood there with my latch-key watching, in a very 
maudlin fashion, I fear, the window where that dear head appeared. 
It occurred to me that it would be a good thing to settle that point 
as soon as possible. If I could have said, “draw the curtain, 
Nerissa, and bring me to that mysterious casket,” I would have 
sealed my fate at once. I was not accustomed to drink champagne 
in heated rooms, and Tom Folgate should have opened that disgust- 
ing door of Mrs. Nixon’s for me. It is an old joke to say that some- 
body had tampered with the lock. I don’t know how long I stood 
upon that lonely doorstep. There is an incident in “ Hard Times” 
which made a great impression upon me when I read it. Two 
fellows intoxicated on the highway are asked for assistance in a case 
of life and death. One of them comprehends presently what is ex- 
pected of him, and plunging his face into a pool of cold water, stands 
up before the half-crazed woman, sober and aman. There was no 
pool of cold water near Nixon’s, or I should have been glad of it; 
for my head ached and my brain throbbed like an engine with extra 
duty imposed upon it. I am in doubt to this day how long it was 
before that obstinate lock yielded to my latch-key; but I know I 
quoted Mr. Feeble over and over again, “ An’ it be my destiny, So; 
an’ it be not, So;” but whether this had reference to the possibility of 
my destiny leading me to wait on the doorstep until the milk came 
in the morning, or applied to the chance of my marrying Esther 
Wilton, will always be involved amongst several other subjects of 
doubt associated with the closing scenes of Mrs. Mitching’s party. 


(70 be continued.) 














THE ELECTIONS. 


5 ARLIAMENT stands prorogued till the 26th Novem- 
ber ; but it is to be dissolved, I believe, by royal pro- 
clamation within a few days of the appearance of the 
Gentleman, and then, for twenty-eight days at least, 

Great Britain and Ireland will go mad by Act of Parliament ; pro- 
bably three millions of money will be. thrown into the streets; a 
thousand or fifteen hundred gentlemen will half kill themselves in 
haranguing and canvassing the free and independent electors for 
the privilege and honour of representing them in the House 
of Commons, and at a period of the year when London is simply 
hideous, “ My lords and gentlemen” will meet in St. Stephen’s 
to break the seals off the Act of Settlement and the Treaty of 
Union, to reduce government across St. George’s Channel to “a 
mere matter of police,” to depose Disraeli, and, generally, to commit 
havoc with the British Constitution in Church and State, or to 
renew Mr. Disraeli’s tenure of power, to reform and renovate the 
Irish Establishment upon the plan of the Irish Church Commissioners, 
and to maintain our Protestant institutions without violating the 
religious sentiments of our sensitive and high-spirited Roman 
Catholic countrymen. 

To the ins and outs these issues, I know, represent the issues of 
political life and death, that is, 10,000/. or 12,000/, a year perhaps to 
half-a-dozen right hon. and learned gentlemen, stars and garters to a 
troop of noble lords, mitres and peerages to a host of rectors and squires, 
and the prospect of 1,200/. a year in the agreeable form of a commis- 
sionership of something or other to the rank and file of the victorious 
army. ‘To me these issues represent nothing more than what they. 
really are. Neither Gladstone nor Disraeli visit me in the night 
watches. I belong neither to the Guelphs nor the Ghibelines. I 
have hedged the trifle I laid against Gladstone in South Lancashire 
by taking the odds against him at Greenwich ; and I can, therefore, 
read the Zimes’ return of the polls, when they are published, with at 
least as much nonchalance as I have just read Lieutenant Herschel’s 
notes on the Eclipse of the Sun. I have a profound faith that the 
British Constitution will, at least, outlive me ; and, till Mr. Gladstone 
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proposes to turn Bank Stock into Terminable Annuities, or to wipe 
out the National Debt with a sponge, I shall think no worse of 
him for eating up his book on the “ Union of Church and State,” 
leaf by leaf, artichoke fashion, and running a tilt at the Irish 
Church, than I think of Mr. Disraeli for swallowing all his anti- 
Reform speeches, throwing his principles to the winds, and re- 
establishing the old Anglo-Saxon franchise of scot and lot as the 
basis of our systen of parliamentary representation. Looking at the 
contest from this point of view, I can light my cigar with the 
Premier’s address to his constituents, and, without the slightest 
twinge, picture the right hon. gentleman in his study at Hughenden 
or Grosvenor Gate casting up his gains and losses, and developing a 
policy to “ heal the wounds of afflicted centuries ” out of the speeches 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Sir Roundell Palmer. I know 
how skilfully Mr. Disraeli can spin Penelope’s web; and when, by 
a long process of what logicians call approximation, the politics of 
Whig and Tory have been reduced to the colours of a straw, I can 
hardly find it in my heart to anathematise the right hon. gentleman’s 
tactics, even though these tactics should, in the eyes of chivalrous 
politicians like the Marquis of Salisbury, illustrate the morals of an 
adventurer ; for I am afraid we are all tarred with the same brush. 
There is, I know, a great deal to be said in favour of atoning for 
Lord Palmerston’s lapses in principle by the sacrifice of Mr. Disraeli ; 
but, perhaps, after all, it might be juster to grant a general amnesty, 
and revive the golden age of politics in the Householders’ Parliament 
under the leadership of Vivian Grey. We owe something ourselves 
to the memory of Lord Palmerston; and Mr. Disraeli, as Premier, 
pleasantly marks the irony of the situation. 

I know only one drawback to parliamentary life, and that is a 
general election. To say nothing at all of election bills—the ugliest 
and dirtiest bills that one sees, and which it is generally prudent to 
use for cigar spills, and pay without looking at anything but the 
totals—there is an amount of hard work in the form of speaking and 
canvassing that is simply hideous to most men; and Mr. Disraeli, 
with these “ ancient and constitutional franchises” of his, has simply 
added to the horrors of an election fourfold. ‘ You have no concep- 
tion of what I have to go through down here,” says a friend of mine, 
who is contesting a borough which, at present, I can only say is some- 
where between here and Cappadocia. “I have to pay my respects 
to about ten thousand electors. Four-fifths of them, the chairman of 
my committee assures me, on his honour, are Liberals to the core. I 
have been at work day and night for the past six weeks. I have not 
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had a single day’s shooting or fishing; and yet I have still another 
fortnight’s work before me, Iam up four days out of the seven at 
five o'clock in the morning to pick up the early worms as they go to 
work, and I have to hunt up el-ctors at all hours of the night in 
courts and alleys that will give me the yellow fever to think of next 
July. I attend ward meetings in public-houses and tan-yards twice a 
week to explain my views on the topics of the day to my future con- 
stituents, and to answer questions—and such questions! What I 
think of the three-cornered trick ? Howl voted upon the Dog Tax? 
What I think about Currency What my opinion is upon Courts of 
Conciliation? Whether I will vote for the Permissive Bill? How I 
got my pension? Whether I think I have either a moral or a legal 
right to it? How I intend to deal with: Ritualists? Whether I will 
blow up the fortifications of Bermuda, throw up the colonies, disband 
the army, and put the navy out of commission ; abolish all sinecures, 
relieve the bishops of their duties in Parliament, and pass an act for 
the protection of trade unions? Of course, I offend ten to every one 
that I conciliate by my replies; and the next day the Tory papers 
are down upon me, exposing my inconsistency and my faithlessness, 
denouncing my revolutionary and godless tendencies, and Heaven 
knows what besides. I am anathematised by the dean and chapter 
with bell, book, and candle; I am preached at every Sunday after- 
noon by the prebendaries, and lampooned and caricatured by the 
wits. I have a brace of Tories to fight, and a working men’s candi-. 
date for a colleague, who is booking all the split votes on the 
hypothesis that I shall not want them. Thank God! it is a penal 
offence to bribe, or else—well, you know what Lowe said. If par- 
liamentary life is to be tolerable under this system, we must have, 
not triennial or septennial Parliaments, but ten years’ Parliaments.” 
{ can “ vouch for every fact” of my friend’s pathetic description of 
his contest ; for I have had a run through the shires, and seen the 
constituencies exercising their right of baiting Cabinet Ministers and 
parliamentary representatives—and I speak from personal observa- 
tion when I say that they bait them even more mercilessly than they 
are baited at two o'clock in the morning by the keenest and most 
audacious matadors of St. Stephen’s—Bernal Osborne, Ayrton, or 
Bright. Of course, there is only one way of dealing with .a can- 
tankerous constituent ora riotous meeting, and that is by keeping up 
a sort of good-humoured audacity. Resent an interruption, lose 
your temper, or go off into an explanation, and get prosy, put in a 
good word for hares or rabbits, sneer at the ballot box, or mutter a 
syllable against the Permissive Bill, and it is all up with you. You 
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may as well finish off your speech at once; for when once you have 
raised the demon of democracy in an English mob you may try all 
the incantations of sophistry and eloquence in vain to lay the spirit 
you have called from its lair. It is a rough course of political training 
this, to put men of thought and culture through as a preliminary for 
the House of Commons ; but if the gentlemen of England are to 
hold their own in the government of the country, to vindicate their 
superiority to mere demagogues, they must accustom themselves to it, 
and vanquish demagogues with their own weapons. England, it has 
been said, is unrivalled for two things—sport and politics. Happily, 
most of our politicians are sportsmen, and know how to ride at a 
five-barred gate after the hounds as well as they know how to face an 
ugly amendment in the House of Commons; and if sportsmen wish 
to keep the imperial game of politics in their own hands, they must 
study politics as they study pheasants and partridges. 

Representative institutions in England are now on their trial ; for 
in no other part of the world do representative institutions exist in 
all the simplicity and strength that they exist in this country. In 
America the power of the people is held in check by a series of 
stringent guards of a well-defined nature. In France the power of 
the people is little more than a phrase. Here, and here alone, 
popular power is what it professes to be; and here, till now, repre- 
sentation, as the basis of a system of imperial government, has been 
rather a fiction than a fact. Though the mother of parliaments, and 
the model of all free states, high political power in this country, up 
till now, has been practically vested in the hands of the aristocracy, 
and has been exercised by them with singular moderation and 
sagacity. That power is now in the hands of the mass of the 
people ; and upon its exercise depend the position and the pros- 
perity of the prerogative state of Europe. Under the old system the 
House of Commons has represented all the highest intelligence and 
practicai ability of the country. Imperfect and faulty as our system 
has been, it is impossible to deny that it has worked well ; for it has 
kept the doors of the House of Commons open to men of all ranks, 
men of every type of thought, of every variety of experience ; and its 
legislation, as far as it has gone, has been just, enlightened, and suc- 
cessful. The House of Commons still possesses all its power. It 
still possesses all its original attractions for men of ambition, for men 
of property, for men of thought and culture. It still forms the avenue 
to all the highest honours of the state, to all the great posts of 
government, of diplomacy, and of law; and Englishmen of all ranks 
still look to a seat in the House of Commons as one of the highest 
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honours that they can attain; for the House of Commons is still not 
only the first club in London, but an assembly distinguished above 
all other assemblies of its kind by its high tone, its personal purity, 
and its independence. Whether it shall retain these characteristics 
depends upon the choice of the electors; and, so far as I can see at 
present, I am glad to observe that there will be little or no alteration 
in the personnel of the new Parliament in comparison with that which 
in a few days will be relegated to the domain of history with all the 
honours of a royal proclamation. 

Every seat, where the scrutinising eye of an election agent can 
detect the slightest prospect of success, will be contested by either 
Whig or Tory, and contested, apparently, with a keenness which has 
characterised few of our recent elections. County constituencies 
like West Suffolk and South and East Devon, Carmarthenshire and 
North Warwickshire, where, ever since the days of the Corn Laws, 
the representation has been in the hands of the Tories, are now 
to be contested by the Liberals ; and Captain Parry, of Madryn, has 
even thrown down the gauntlet as a Liberal against Lord Penrhyn 
and his son, Mr. Douglas Pennant, in what has hitherto been con- 
sidered one of the most intensely Conservative counties within the 
four seas—Carnarvonshire, a county where, for nearly seventy years, 
I believe, the representation has been in the hands of a single family, 
and no Liberal gentleman has ever shown his face on the hustings. 
And it is the same in the boroughs. An audacious young barrister, 
the son of a peer, but a Radical of the Radicals, the Hon. George 
Brodrick, is bearding the Duke of Marlborough in his own pocket- 
borough of Woodstock ; and Lord Chelsea is in the field at Bury, 
where three years ago even Mr. Frederick Peel was thought too Con- 
servative in his tendencies. Tories are in the field at Birmingham, and 
Radicals at Liverpool. But, with all the preparations that are in progress 
for testing the temper of the constituencies upon the rival schemes of 
policy laid down by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, you may look 
in vain through the columns of the Zimes to find the names of more 
than a dozen men who differ from the recognised type of parlia- 
mentary candidates ; and these men are, for the most part, represen- 
tatives of the Reform League, and are contesting the seats, not of 
Conservatives, but of Liberals. Perhaps I ought to strike out of this 
list the name of the president of the League: for Mr. Beales, after 
all, is a gentleman of position and education, and is linked with men 
like Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Odger, Mr. Hartwell, and Mr. Holyoake only 
by similarity of political sentiments. These men are appealing to the 
working classes as their special representatives ; but they are about 
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the only candidates whose appearance in the House of Commons 
would excite the slightest remark from the oldest, or, I may add, the 
most hypercritical of the old class of members. Mr. Emest Jones’s 
name is closely associated with the Chartists; and he, too, is, I 
believe, contesting Manchester as a representative of the Reform 
League ; but Mr. Jones is a gentleman by birth and education ; and 
Mr. George Wilson, who is standing for Halifax on similar principles 
to those of Mr. Jones, is a great Manchester cotton-spinner. Mr. 
Frederick Peel, Sir John Trelawney, Mr. Coningham, Mr. Harry 
Thompson, Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the Zimes’ newspaper, and 
the Right Hon. W. N. Massey have all been in Parliament before. 
The names of Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
the Hon. George Brodrick, the Hon. Auberon Herbert, Sir George 
Jenkinson, Sir J. D. Acton, Sir Charles Wingfield, Captain Bedford 
Pim, and Captain Sherard Osborne, all speak for themselves ; and, 
when to these I add the names of Mr. Vernon Harcourt (“ Historicus” 
of the Zimes), Dr. Deane, Serjeant Cox, Mr. Edward James (the only 
‘fresh lawyers of note who have as yet put in an appearance), Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Edgar Bowring, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. 
Ralph Ward Jackson, I have enumerated all the new names that 
will strike the eye as it glances through the list of candidates. 

No, not all ; for over and above these there are, I see, the names 
of a class of men who are, I believe, destined to play a more 
conspicuous and useful part in the work of legislation and govern- 
ment than they do at present—I mean the class of journalists. 
Hitherto these men have only been known in the House of Com- 
mons as premiers, reporters, and loungers in the lobby ; but perhaps 
no men are better fitted by their training and habits of thought to 
take part in the discussions and committee work of the House of 
Commons than “ gentlemen of the press ;” and I am, therefore, glad 
to see them throwing off the mask and standing forward, as they do 
in France and America, to take a distinct and acknowledged position 
in English politics. In the present parliament there are only a 
couple of newspaper men—Mr. Maguire and Mr. Baines ; and these 
are the proprietors of provincial journals. There is, I believe, only 
one more gentleman of the press in the House, except the Premier, 
and that is the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. You may frequently meet 
Mr. Delane, the editor of the Zimes, in the lobby, and on special 
occasions you may generally see him in the Speaker's gallery. But 
why not on the floor of the House, why not on the Opposition or the 
Ministerial benches, or in that part of the House which Mr. Glad- 
stone once called the Mountain? That is the proper position for a 
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distinguished and powerful journalist like the editor of the Zimes ; 
and the electors cannot do themselves or the country a higher ser- 
vice than by selecting men of Mr. Delane’s class as their representa- 
tives. There are at present, I believe, ten or a dozen gentlemen of 
this class standing for constituencies. I know most of them per- 
sonally, and apart from their political principles, I know no men 
in the present parliament who, in point of information, experience, 
and natural powers are their superiors. Dr. Russell, the special 
correspondent of the Zimes in the Crimea, in India, and in America, 
is contesting Chelsea, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the editor of the 
Atheneum, is out for Marylebone, and Mr. Miall, the editor of the 
Nonconformist, for Bradford. Mr. Passmore Edwards is standing with 
Captain Vivian for Truro. Mr, Morley, the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, is, I hope, still in the field for Preston ; and I have not yet 
abandoned all hope of seeing Mr. Walter Bagehot, the editor of the 
Economist, returned, if not by the University of London, by one of 
the constituencies in the West of England who can appreciate the 
political value of a thoughtful and brilliant writer. The provincial - 
press will, if the constituencies know their own interests, send up 
half a dozen of its more conspicuous members to the new parlia- 
ment; and I have no doubt that if Dr. Sebastian Evans, Mr. 
Jaffray, and Mr. Tillett are returned, they will, like Mr. Baines and 
Mr. Maguire, vindicate, in the House of Commons, the high repu- 
tation they enjoy in the provinces as the editors of powerful and 
popular newspapers. At present, however, I am sorry to add, that 
as far as I can see, there is but a slight prospect of the return of 
either of these gentlemen of the press. Most of the constituencies 
have a horror of new men. They distrust mere genius even more 
than Sir Robert Peel did ; but to counterbalance this I am glad to 
see that they adhere to their old representatives with striking fidelity, 
even when these men are outbidden by more popular rivals. 

Perhaps it is a little premature at present to speculate upon the 
result of the elections ; but as far as I can form an estimate from the 
notes upon the constituencies that are published day by day in the 
newspapers, aided by my own knowledge and observation, I do not 
believe that the Reform Bill will affect the personnel of the House of 
Commons more than it is generally affected by a contest of this 
description ; and it will, I believe, affect it far less than Lord Pal- 
merston’s appeal to the country ten years ago, upon the China war. 
The representation of the counties is still in the hands of the land- 
owners ; and as long as land is held by its present tenure, no 
Reform Bill will break their'power. Perhaps here and there, as in 
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Norfolk and Aberdeenshire, the agriculturists may band themselves 
together and return a man of their own class as their representative ; 
but as a rule the county members will be sprigs of the aristocracy, 
popular county gentlemen, distinguished either by the extent of their 
estates or by their personal traits, or as chairmen of quarter sessions, 
or as “ farmers’ friends.” Perhaps when the agriculturists feel their 
power, and find that they can put that power into force through the 
action of chambers of agriculture, they may follow the bold example 
that has been set them in Norfolk; but at present Mr. Clare Read 
is the only tenant farmer in the House, and what is more, he is the 
only one who stands the slightest chance of being returned to the 
next parliament. He is the fly in amber; and those who know the 
counties best, and know how often their representation is settled over 
a bottle of port or claret after the ladies have left the dinner-table 
for the drawing-room, only wonder, like Byron, how the devil he got 
there. Most of the boroughs are now open ; and the representation 
of at least three-fifths of them is in the hands of the working classes ; 
but the elephant has not yet looked behind his ears and discovered how 
big he is. It will be ten years yet, I believe, before the working classes 
realise Mr. Lowe’s anticipation, and “set up shop” for themselves ; 
and I doubt whether, even then, a gentleman of position and 
culture will not be able to hold his own against the leaders of trades’ 
unions. Rank, and wealth, and intelligence, are sovereign powers in 
an English borough; and in the great centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry, in the northern and midland counties, neither “a working 
man” nor “a working man’s candidate” has a ghost of a chance 
against an iron-master, a cotton-spinner, or a cloth-manufacturer. 
Take Middlesborough, for example, and pit Mr. Odger against Mr. 
Bolckow. Does any man suppose that Mr. Odger could put Mr. 
Bolckow’s seat in hazard by proclaiming universal suffrage and the 
ballot? Or take Birkenhead. Does any man who knows the town sup- 
pose that Mr. Beales or Colonel Dickson could turn out even a Tory of 
Mr. Laird’s type? Perhaps, ofall the towns in the north, Rochdale is the 
most thoroughly Radical. The operatives there are as independent 
and as free as even Mr. Bright could wish them to be. They have 
all but superseded the shopkeepers by the establishment of their co- 
operative stores; and they might, if they wished, by a slight effort 
set themselves free of “the tyrant Capital” by the erection of a few 
more co-operative mills. They have their own leaders, men of 
their own class, men far superior to any of the Leaguers in intellectual 
power and social standing. Yet who is their representative? ‘Tom 
Potter, a Manchester millionnaire ; and Mr. Potter could hold his 
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seat at Rochdale against all the working men’s candidates in Great 
Britain. These are significant facts, and they ought to be borne in 
mind in estimating the probable character of the House of Commons 
in the future. The truth is, “ the heroic virtues” by which Mr. Stuart 
Mill has been returned for Westminster, and may possibly be returned 
again, are not virtues to be invoked by any man of lower rank than 
Mr. Stuart Mill or Mr. Gladstone. Have the electors of Marylebone 
yet taken up Hepworth Dixon’s invitation? Does anybody in the 
Tower Hamlets believe that Mr. Beales can oust Mr. Ayrton from 
his seat by the mere force of popular enthusiasm? No. ‘ Blood 
can hold its own against bone” in politics as in war, even under a 
scot and lot franchise ; and therefore, I for one have no fear that the 
House of Commons will be lowered either in its tone or its prin- 
ciples by the Reform Act. 

All, or nearly all, the front rank men are sure of their seats. Mr. 
Disraeli will not even be opposed ; and Mr. Gladstone will go in for 
Greenwich even if he should be vanquished in the contest for the 
representation of West Lancashire. Mr. Gathorne Hardy holds his 
seat for the University of Oxford by a tighter tenure probably than 
any man in the country, the tenure of ingrained sympathy. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope has abandoned even the thought of ousting Lord Stanley from 
King’s Lynn ; but Mr. Corbet, the salt manufacturer, has not post- 
poned his hope of replacing Sir John Pakington in the representation 
of the quiet little borough of Droitwich. ‘The War Secretary's oppo- 
nent hopes to win with the new voters, who are chiefly employed at 
his works in the new district of Stoke; but Sir John, who seems to 
enjoy perpetual youth, has a strong party in the borough, and a county 
fullof sympathisers in Worcestershire. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is personally too popular a man to be superseded in his seat for North- 
amptonshire ; and even the Liberals of North Devon will split their 
votes to keep Sir Stafford Northcote at his post in the India House. 
Mr. Stephen Cave, the President of the Board of Trade, and Sir 
John Hay, sit for close boroughs, and may therefore reckon upon the 
cheap luxury of a walk over; but Sir John Karslake, the Attorney- 
General, and Lord Henry Lennox, will have a hard up-hill game to 
fight at Exeter and Chichester, against men like Mr. Coleridge and 
Mr. Smith. Mr. Bright’s seat for Birmingham is out of danger ; but 
Mr. Stuart Mill’s candidature will put the heroic virtues of the 
electors of Westminster to the test, and it is by no means improbable 
that the author of the “ Essay on Liberty” may next session find 
himself. relegated to his library by a keen and accomplished repre- 
sentative of the “stupid party.” Mr. Lowe has abandoned the 
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Marquis of Lansdowne’s pocket-borough of Calne, a borough which 
in its day has returned more distinguished men of letters to the 
House of Commons than perhaps any borough within the four seas, 
or possibly Calne has abandoned Mr. Lowe; but the University of 
London will reflect lustre upon itself by returning as its first parlia~ 
mentary representative a man who, as a scholar, as a statesman, as a 
man of letters and wit, is the ornament at once of learning, letters, 
and politics. Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Coleridge will again be 
in the House to contest the palm of legal acumen and eloquence ; 
and Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
and Mr. Hugh Childers will be at hand to take either of the minis- 
terial portfolios that chance or Mr. Gladstone may throw in their 
way when the Tory Ministry is broken up on Christmas-eve, if it is 
to be broken up at all. At present, however, I see but slight pro- 
spect of the return of either the Marquis of Hartington or Mr. 
Austin Bruce; and Mr. Edwin Chadwick promises to run Mr. 
Bouverie hard for the representation of the Kilmarnock Burghs. 

Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Laing, Lord Elcho, and Mr. Horsman, are 
threatened with a pretty sharp opposition ; but with all their faults 
they are all four men who ought to be in Parliament, and I hope to 
see them in December in their old seats. Mr. Bernal Osborne has 
left a sick room, and crossed St. George’s Channel, to join in the 
fray at Nottingham against three or four rivals and the Liberal 
Registration Association into the bargain ; but the electors of Notting- 
ham owe it to themselves to take care that the reformed Parliament 
does not begin without “ the universal representative” whose audacious 
and sparkling wit adds piquancy to the dullest of debates. Mr. Grant 
Duff has not yet realised the promise of his own abilities ; but no man 
of brilliant gifts ought to be pronounced a failure in the House of 
Commons till he is past fifty, and with the aid of the Elgin Burghs, 
he may yet meet Mr. Disraeli at Philippi. Mr. Austin Layard has 
marred his parliamentary reputation by explosions of temper; but 
no man knows the East better ; and the electors of Southwark may 
yet furnish Mr. Gladstone with an able and experienced under- 
secretary for the Foreign Office by the re-election of “the Nineveh 
Bull.” Mr. Thomas Baring will, no doubt, be re-elected for Hunting- 
don. He is the Merchant Prince of the House; and speaks on all 
commercial questions with the weight and authority of high per- 
sonal character, and long political and commercial experience. Mr. 
Goschen, as a minister and debater, has turned out a brilliant 
failure ; but as a City man he has everything except experience to 
recommend him to, the electors of London; and as long as Mr. 
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Goschen, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Hankey, and Mr. Moffatt, retain their 
seats in the House of Commons, commerce and high commercial 
interests will not need representatives and spokesmen. 

General Peel, the colleague of Mr. Thomas Baring in the repre- 
sentation of Huntingdon, will, I fear, be his companion in parlia- 
mentary ostracism ; and Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir William Heathcote, 
Mr. Beecroft, Mr. Chas. Neate, Col. Cartwright, Mr. Banks Stanhope, 
Professor Fawcett, Lord Amberley, and Mr. Rearden, will, I anticipate, 
be conspicuous by their absence from the first of the reformed 
Parliaments. But these blanks in the serried ranks of the House 
will be balanced by the re-appearance of Sir John Trelawney, Mr. 
Fred. Peel, Mr. Walter, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Coningham, Mr. Edward 
Miall, Mr. Morley, and Mr. W. N. Massey. ‘There is some prospect 
of Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Smollett, and Colonel Sykes, finding themselves 
reinforced as the representatives of the interests of India in the 
House of Commons by the return of Sir Robert Hamilton, one of 
the heroes of the Indian mutiny, and a man of rare experience in 
the work of governing our Indian empire. But beyond this, at 
present, I see very little prospect of any noticeable changes in the 
personne of the House of Commons. The country gentlemen of the 
high Tory school will still find their representatives in the venerable 
and manly forms of Mr. Henley and Mr. Kekewich. The agricul- 
tural interest will find its natural protectors in Mr. Clare Read, Mr. 
Thomas Dyke Acland, and Sir Massey Lopes, the representatives 
of three of the most deeply-rooted ideas in the agricultural 
mind, namely, free malt, a minister of agriculture, and fewer taxes. 
Mr. Wyld will be there to superintend the establishment of county 
financial boards. Mr. Locke King will still be there to do justice to 
younger sons by the restoration, after a lapse of eight centuries, of 
the old Anglo-Saxon law of gavel-kind as the English rule of inheri- 
tance. Mr. Torrens will reappear with his ground plan and estimates 
for building Swiss cottages or American hotels for his constituents in 
Bloomsbury Square, or any other available site that the Board of 
Works may find for him. There, too, the ladies in their gilded cage 
will still pick out with their opera-glasses the striking figure of The 
O’Donoghue of the Glens, one of the handsomest men in Europe. 
Eothen Kinglake, Tom Hughes, and the author of the “ Competition 
Wallah,” will still represent literature. Lincoln will once more return 
Mr. Seeley to look after his “pigs ;” and Southampton and Devizes 
that “ fell Serjeant” Gaselee and Mr. Darby Griffith, to vindicate the 
constitutional right of cross-questioning all her Majesty’s ministers 
upon the afternoon rumours at the club. Mr. E. A. Leatham will still 
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be there to fire off his sparkling epigrams and don-mots; Mr. Charles. 
Buxton to represent his “Ideas of Policy ;” Mr. Newdegate and 
Mr. Whalley to illustrate the strength and the suspicions of British 
Protestants ; and Mr. Charles Lefevre to win the plume and spurs of 
a knight errant, by releasing Ariel from the oak, and making her and 
all her property free as air from the incantations of the Prospero of 
Westminster Hall. 

So far, therefore, there is every probability that we shall find in 
the next Parliament as efficient an instrument of government and of 
representation as Mr. Hare promises us even in that political 
millenium of his when the world shall elect its parliamentary repre- 
sentatives by a code of algebraic signs. So far, too, all is clear. 
But when we descend from the dii majores to the rank and file, 
that is, from the hundred and fifty noble lords and right honour- 
ables who represent a sort of constitutional fixed quantity, to 
the five hundred undistinguished noblemen and gentlemen who do 
their best to facilitate the progress of business by reading blue books, 
holding their tongues, and voting as they are told by Colonel Taylor 
and Mr. Glynn, and attempt to form an estimate of the probable 
strength of the rival parties, the task is less easy. I make no pre- 
tensions to second sight. No one has yet reached the bottom of 
that Serbonian bog at which even Mr. Bright stood aghast. The 
residuum may either turn out Chartist or Tory, or it may possibly 
vote like the rest of the world, half and half. My impression, 
however, from what I know of the constituencies and of muni- 
cipal elections, is that when the muster rolls come to be made 
up in December, Mr. Gladstone will find himself at the head 
of a majority, a small one perhaps, but still a majority. Here 
and there of course the Liberals will lose a seat, and here and 
there the Conservatives ; and there are a few seats still left which 
pass by a sort of traditional right from Liberal to Tory, or from 
Tory to Liberal, just as Liberals or Tories happen to be in possession 
of the offices of government. But in most of the great northern 
towns, and in those counties where the small towns exercise a powerful 
interest, the Liberals will carry everything before them. In these 
boroughs, and in these counties, the artisans and small shopkeepers 
hold the elections in their hands, and they vote for the Liberals 
partly from tradition, and partly from prejudice. They are apt to 
look at Toryism as one of the disagreeable superstitions of country 
gentlemen ; and they have been so often told in the best and worst 
of English, by orators like Mr. Bright, and by Oxford Professors like 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Thorold Rogers, that no working-man 
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who knows anything at all of political history, and political prin- 
ciples, can have the slightest association with the party who taxed 
the poor man’s food, denied him a cheap press, and keeps the land out 
of the market, and thus keeps down wages, that three-fifths at least of 
the working-classes believe what they are told, and vote accordingly. 
Even those who are too intelligent to be taken in by what the 
Yankees call bunkum of this description, prefer Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Disraeli, the policy of the Liberals to the policy of the Conser- 
vatives. And this is not all. Many constituencies are governed by 
crotchets. One borough takes up the Permissive Bill; another 
espouses the Ballot. The Trades’ Unionists hold the representation 
of one town in their hands. The Co-operative Societies rule another. 
Now these crotchets are fatal to the prospects of a Conservative can- 
didate. I know that in this election a new species of Tory has 
turned up in some of our boroughs—a Tory Radical; and this 
gentleman, by some process that I have not yet been able to compre- 
hend, manages to bring the poles of political thought together, to be 
a Radical to the Radicals, and a Tory to the Tories, without being 
a Radical to the Tories, or a Tory to the Radicals. Dr. Sebastian 
Evans is a fine type of this class of politician. Thirty years ago it 
was illustrated by Vivian Grey and Pelham. But as a rule a Con- 
servative has not the ghost of a chance in a borough with a crotchet ; 
and a Liberal steps in, takes it, perhaps with a mental grain of salt, 
and swells the chorus of ironical cheers that rises from the back 
benches of the Opposition when Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasms against 
every description of crotchet are hurtling in the air at two o’clock 
in the morning. All Scotland is ruled by a single crotchet, the 
crotchet of the General Assembly, and is Liberal even to the 
residuum. It will probably send fifty Liberals to ten Tories to 
the next Parliament. Ireland will send up more Tories than this 
to the House; but of course Ireland this year, if the tenants take 
the elections into their own hands, will sendj up a larger proportion 
of Liberals than she has probably sent to any previous Parliament. 
Co-operating together for a common object, it is impossible that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, the Presbyterians of Scotland, and the 
Dissenters of England and Wales, should not return a majority to 
the next Parliament. But what the precise number of the majority 
will be, I cannot say. Mr. Gladstone’s friends calculate upon a 
hundred and twenty votes. It will hardly rise to that, I think. But 
it may be equal to, or perhaps even a trifle larger than, the majority 
which Lord Palmerston bequeathed to Lord Russell and Mr. 


Gladstone in the autumn of 1865. 
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But still we must look deeper than mere numbers. There is no 
grosser piece of self-deception than to count noses in the House of 
Commons. The tail is not always governed by the head; and per- 
haps no great party leader has ever shown less tact in the manage- 
ment of his tail than the distinguished statesman who, possessing all 
knowledge but the knowledge of the weaknesses and littlenesses 
of men, permitted himself to be dished on a great popular question 
by the Tory leader, kept out of power for a couple of years by the 
mere exercise of parliamentary adroitness on the part of his rival, 
and compelled after all to assist in passing a great measure of repre- 
sentative reform in honour of that rival, when it ought to have been 
directly associated with his own name in the political history of his 
country. Looking at the future by the light of the past, I have a 
strong impression that Mr. Gladstone will find his Irish Church 
majority as far beyond his power of control as the Reform majority 
of 1866. It will, I believe, be, like that, a rotten majority ; and if it 
is, Mr. Disraeli may find it as easy to break its neck as he found it 
to break the neck of Lord Palmerston’s majority. It is impossible 
for any one who is accustomed to read between the lines, to glance 
through the addresses and speeches of the rival sets of candidates, 
or to listen to the under current of political conversation, without 
seeing that the Conservatives are strong in all the strength of a single 
idea, and of a single purpose ; and that the Liberals are weak in all 
the weakness of a multiplicity of ideas and a multiplicity of purposes. 

There are not many Conservatives who take their stand on 
the status guo. You may find scores of men in the ranks of 
the Tories who, like Lord Stanley, will reform the Irish Church 
with a pitchfork, cut down the Establishment, throw its revenues 
together in a common fund, and toss all the deck cargo over- 
board, deans and chapters, archbishops and bishops, or break 
up every rectory in Tipperary and Limerick; and there is a 
powerful section of the Liberals who, if they can help it, will not 
-go a step further than these Conservatives to conciliate either 
Pope or Presbyter. At present, of course, we hear little of these 
men. ‘They do not speak till they find themselves in a position to 
act; but they will find voice before next July, and when they do, 
they will speak out with a voice that will find its echo in the hearts 
of many men who are now perhaps humbugging their constituents 
by heedlessly talking about disestablishment and disendowment, with- 
out acknowledging even to themselves that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church may possibly mean nothing more nor less than the 
establishment of a South African Church within arm’s length of 
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Westminster Hall, and that disendowment, after all, may only mean 
what Sir Roundell Palmer says it does, “ mere confiscation.” 

Mr. Gladstone has spread too large a net. Perhaps, by proclaiming 
a policy of disestablishment and disendowment, the right hon. gentle- 
man may have doubled his majority ; for a scheme of policy of that 
description arouses popular passions and popular prejudices, brings 
together under a single banner Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Dissenters, all those who object to religious establishments, all those 
who object only to Protestant establishments, and all those friends of 
establishments (and there are many of them) who, nevertheless, think 
with the late Lord Macaulay that all the arguments in favour of 
religious establishments, and all the arguments against religious esta- 
blishments, are alike arguments against the Protestant Church of 
Ireland ; and if Mr. Gladstone had carried all his points when he has 
got his majority, kicked out the Tories, and knocked the Irish Church 
on the head as an establishment, we might all at once offer him our 
congratulations on the success of his masterly stroke of policy ; that 
is, of course, supposing politics to be a game of ins and outs, and 
nothing more. But there is only one thing worse than a minority, 
and that is a very big majority. That, I believe, will be the vice of 
Mr. Gladstone’s majority in December. It will be big enough to 
turn out Mr. Disraeli. It will be big enough to overthrow the Irish 
Church. It will be big enough for all purposes of mere destruction. 
But there we must stop. Yet that is not all. The work does not 
stop there. When the work of destruction is accomplished, only half 
of the work will have been done; and the Protestants may, and 
probably will, insist upon knowing the whole scheme of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy,—what endowments are to be taken away from the 
Irish Church, what is to be done with those endowments, and how 
the Irish Church is to be governed after her disendowment, before 
they vote with the Roman Catholics for either disestablishment or 
disendowment. Mr. Gladstone, at present, has made no sign 
upon either of these points. He refuses to explain his intentions, 
None of his friends had the slightest conception of his plans, if he 
have any. Mr..Walter says point blank that he has none ; but, as 
Mr. Disraeli once said, Mr. Walter has an oracular way of making 
the most obvious observation. The Attorney-General, perhaps, 
speaks with more consideration, and possibly with more authority ; 
and Sir John Karslake, like Mr. Walter, says Mr. Gladstone has 
no plan. None of his friends say that he has ; and it is clear that 
if he has, he is keeping his secret locked up in his own bosom. Not 
long ago a friend, who had a right to ask him what his intentions 
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were, put the question to him in its directest form. “ What do you 
propose to do with the surplus when you get it?” “Return me to 
power,” said Mr. Gladstone, and this was his only answer, “and I 
will propose a plan which will, I believe, be acceptable to the 
nation.” Mr. Gladstone is a true pupil of Sir Robert Peel. “When 
I am called in, I will prescribe, and not till then ;” and that is the 
translation of Mr. Gladstone’s address to the electors of Lancashire. 
“The mode of its application ” (that is, of the surplus) “can only, in 
my judgment, be suggested to Parliament by those who, as a Govern- 
ment, may have means and authority to examine fully the provision 
now made by law for the various public and social wants of Ireland, 
and to compare in each case both the urgency of the demand and 
the facility of meeting it with general satisfaction.” That, of course, 
may do for the present. The constituencies will take Mr. Gladstone 
upon trust. But the House of Commons will not. It refused to be 
led blindfold in the work of Reform. It will refuse, I believe, to be 
led blindfold upon the Irish Church ; and after the catastrophe of 
66, Mr. Gladstone ought to be the last man in the world to 
attempt to hoodwink the House of Commons. There is no policy 
like frankness. The House of Commons hates mystery, and it is 
apt to refuse point blank to be led by an autocrat. A Parliamentary 
Leader who refuses to trust his friends, can hardly affect to be sur- 
prised when his friends turn round as they did in ’66, and as they 
may turn round in ’69, and refuse to trust him. 

Mr. Disraeli has taken his stand, and taken it with frankness, and 
perhaps I ought to say courage, upon what he calls the principles of 
the Reformation. Perhaps the best illustration that I can give of 
this policy is to be found in an anecdote that is told of George III. 
His Majesty, as all the world knows, was a gossip ; and riding along 
the road he pulled up to chat with a farmer on the state of the crops. 
The farmer, to the disgust of the equerry, kept on his hat ; and when 
the conversation was over, the equerry gave John Bull a hint, that if 
he wished to show his respect for the King, he would take off his hat 
the next time his Majesty spoke to him. “I am very sorry,” said 
John Bull, “but, you see, there is a little difficulty about that. I 
wear a wig. My hat is fastened to my wig, and my wig is fastened 
to my coat ; and so if one comes off they must all come off together.” 
That is what Mr. Disraeli says about the Irish Church. The Irish 
Church is linked with the English Church, and the English Church 
is linked with the British Constitution ; and if you break up the Irish 
Church, the whole system must go by the board. The English 
Church cannot stand without the Irish Church; and the British 
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Constitution cannot stand without the English Church. But any- 
thing short of disestablishment and disendowment the Tory Govern- 
ment are, at least, open to consider. They will reform the Irish 
Church within an ace of its existence; they will throw overboard 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and even archbishops. But what- 
ever else goes, the principle of establishment must be kept up, if 
only asa phantom. ‘“ The connection of religion with the exercise of 
political authority, is,” says Mr. Disraeli, “one of the safeguards of 
the civilisation of man ;” and the historical sign of that connection 
is a religious establishment. The Irish Church, when it represents 
nothing else, must at least represent a phrase. Modifications of 
course there must be. That is acknowledged by all except the 
Premier; Lord Stanley acknowledges it; Sir John Pakington ac- 
knowledges it; Sir Stafford Northcote acknowledges it. But what 
these modifications are to be, how deep they are to go, no one gives 
us the slightest hint. The Premier is silent as to the future. His 
policy is obviously to play a waiting game. “ Time and I,” said 
Philip the Second, “against any two ;” and that, too, I believe, is 
Mr. Disraeli’s defiant thought. There is, he knows, a strong feeling 
in the Liberal ranks against disendowment, and a still stronger 
feeling against the creation of a great, wealthy, highly-educated, 
powerful, and perfectly free and unfettered religious body in Ireland, 
He knows, also, that many thoughtful men in the ranks of his own party, 
think with Sir Roundell Palmer, that it is high time that something 
were done to take down the insulting flag of Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland. This feeling has not yet found articulate expression 
from any man of note; but it exists nevertheless. Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell, one of the most thoughtful of Tories, and yet a Tory after 
Mr. Disraeli’s own heart, and, I believe, a close personal friend of 
the Premier, speaking at Perth a few days ago, acknowledges that, 
though strongly opposed to disestablishment, he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that “there are good reasons why the position of 
the Irish Church, confessedly the Church of a small minority, should 
be reconsidered, and why a portion of its wealth should be devoted 
to more useful public purposes—such portions of its wealth, that is, 
as may reasonably and fairly be considered public property.” And Sir 
W. Stirling Maxwell is not alone. You may trace signs of hesitation 
and yielding in many speeches, and only a day or two ago, Sir 
Edward Lechmere offered to surrender the principle of establish- 
ment. The baronets form the backbone of the Tory party. When 
they begin to waver, talk of the necessity of reform, of modification, 
of surrender, of withdrawing the Irish Bishops from the House of 
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Lords, and of appropriating Irish tithes to more useful purposes 
than the uses of the Protestant Church, a policy of No Surrender is 
impossible ; and when, in addition to this, the Whigs are mutinous, 
men like Sir Roundell Palmer hang back, and Mr. Gladstone has no 
distinct and popular plan to lay before the country, or perhaps no 
plan that he cares to explain, most men who look at the question from 
an independent standpoint, will probably agree with us in thinking 
that, after all, the Irish Church question may probably be settled by 
a compromise, short of disestablishment and disendowment. 

What the terms of that compromise will be I cannot even pretend 
to guess. It is enough for me, at present, to note the fact that 
there is the prospect of a compromise. But I have a strong im- 
pression that it will be found, in the end, that Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
cipitate in supposing that “‘ endowment of all is out of the question.” 
I am strengthened in this impression by an ably written letter, 
signed “ Pro Lege,” which appeared in the Zimes of October 10, in 
support of Pitt’s idea of concurrent endowment, an idea which pro- 
bably formed the basis of what Mr. Lowe called “the hot potato 
policy” of the Ministry developed in Lord Mayo’s speech :—*“ The 
bold manly letter, to which the signature of Professor Plumptre gave 
a special weight, shows that such a proposal of settlement as my 
letter contained, finds an echo in the most intelligent and experienced 
minds ; and let me add that that feeling extends to a far wider section 
of the community, than might be supposed. I am in a position to 
state, as a fact, that there are many, both supporters of the present 
as well as the late Government, candidates for election, country 
clergymen, and others, whose private convictions are with Pitt and 
Castlereagh, with Arnold, Whately, and Sydney Smith, with Sir 
George Lewis, Lord Grey, and Lord Russell, for all these and many 
more have advocated this endowment. From Heaven-sent Pitt 
down to revolutionary O’Connell, intelligence and statesmanship, em- 
bracing all parties except the philosophers, have been in favour of the 
measure, and the philosophers will pardon me for observing that they 
are not statesmen. Moreover, such a scheme would embrace the leading 
principles of both Liberals and Conservatives as at present expressed, 
Sor disestablishment and levelling-up would thus both be conceded.” I 
know the prelates of the Romish Church contemptuously refuse to 
touch a farthing of what they call the “ desecrated endowments” of 
the Irish Church ; and they are, I believe, sincere in this. But it is 
impossible to strip Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians 
all round of every farthing they possess ; and when Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians have once grasped the injustice of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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proposal to permit the Protestant Church to retain three-fifths of its 
present endowments, and yet to balance the appropriation of the 
two-fifths by the withdrawal of the Maynooth Grant and the Regium 
Donum, I think it is very probable that they will be the first to 
suggest the revival of the abandoned plan of concurrent endowment, 
probably in the form suggested by Professor Plumptre, as the only 
just and practicable solution of what is on all hands acknowledged 
to be a disagreeable difficulty; and if Roman Catholic virtue is 
proof against endowment in that form, I shall confess that Roman 
Catholic virtue is the most heroic type of virtue yet discovered. 

To talk of disestablishment and disendowment is easy. It seems, 
also, to be popular with many of the borough constituencies. But 
I have not yet met with a single man who had thought out the case 
in all its bearings, who had thought it out, that is, as a lawyer thinks 
out a case—thought out all its points to their logical conclusions— 
who did not confess that the policy of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment announced by Mr. Gladstone, is a policy beset with per- 
plexities that will test the highest powers of English statesmanship. 
Obviously it is not a question to be settled in a day. It is nota 
question to be settled by a single division. It is not a question to 
be settled, I believe, in a single session, probably not by the over- 
throw of a single government. It is a question that, probably, 
involves the fate of more than one government and of more than one 
parliament. The issue involved in the present contest, is, as it 
stands at present, merely an issue of principle; but the real work 
of pacificating Ireland, of conciliating rival religious sects,— 


‘* Hating each other for the love of God,”— 


and of healing the wounds of afflicted centuries, will yet remain to 
be accomplished when the constituencies have pronounced for Mr. 
Gladstone against Mr. Disraeli—for the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition against the policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers, if that be 
their decision, and when in pursuance of that verdict Mr. Disraeli 
and his friends have been once more relegated to the shady side of 
the Speaker’s chair, and the Parliament of 1869 has ratified the policy 
of the Parliament of 1868. But the work must be done ; and upon 
the accomplishment of this work depends the loyalty of the Irish 
Roman Catholic peasantry, and upon their loyalty the good govern- 
ment and prosperity of Ireland, and the honour and strength of the 
British Empire. 
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"ART de natation is undoubtedly Ja mode. Potichomanie 
\\. reigned once; so, more recently, did “tatting ;” so, 
many years before, did Berlin wool. And there was the 
sway of netted purses, when every deft and dainty pair 
of hands was threaded in and out with nooses of silken purse-twist ; 
and that of ornamental pens, when quills (the only media then of 
correspondence) were cabled round and round with sewing-silk, and 
made prickly and uncomfortable with love messages in small glass 
beads ; and there was the reign, also, of crochet, embroidery, and 
revived knitting, when a mystic literature was consulted, and male 
readers, looking at the engrossing pages jealously, saw curt com- 
mands to noose one, drop one, slip three, and so forth, with wild ideas 
as to their meaning, and irreverent incredulity about their being of 
the least import. But Ze roi est mort has been uttered over each 
of these ; and Vive 4 roi again echoes it. A new kingdom is esta- 
blished. Swimming has it, both sanitarily and by properly-succeeding 
inheritance ; and for its hour we take our cap off to it, and make 
it a reverential bow. 

Here is a peep at the sovereign, while yet under the glory of its 
crown. For this we have no especially eligible /oca/e; to no French 
watering-place, with de//es and deaux in mutual contest for the blue 
riband, have we the entrée; a town-built swimming-bath is all we 
have prosaic access to, and the payment of the admission-money, a 
few pence, is the only preparation for which there is any need. The 
day is one that is devoted exclusively to ladies, and after being con- 
ducted through intricate passages of closed bath doors, we come 
suddenly upon a chorus of the gay laugh of girls. It is a merry 
prelude, and we stop, enjoyingly, to listen. As we do so the 
manageress, who is our leader, opens a large thick door, and there 
the laughers are. There are a dozen of them, perhaps, not more ; 
their faces rising out of the clear green water with so lively an 
expression of enjoyment on them, it at once accounts for the jubi- 
lance of their tongues. Their pretty dresses must have some influ- 
€nce, too, on their unmistakeable complacency. As girl by girl grows 
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tired of her graceful exercise, and leans against the steps leading down 
into the bath, or sits upon the tiled ledge surrounding it, she looks so 
charming in her woollen cadegons and “Garibaldi,” it is easy to see she 
knows it, and that the knowledge makes her more charming still. 
We see, too, what a mistake it is to suppose that robes bring dignity, 
and that the only way to make kings and queens appear of conse- 
quence is to weld them to the earth with folds and encumbrances of 
velvet and heavy silk. Look at that massive matron, inducing the 
pert little person beside her to join her in a bold plunge. She raises 
her arms to show the best attitude for the performance, and she is as 
regal as a Norma, as imposing as a grave Greek goddess. As for the 
lithe creature she is stimulating, she is at once an expression of high 
art and a distraction. 

“ T can’t!” she says, cowering on the brink. “I am afraid!” 
And she looks down at the green water, and turns from it with the 
most captivating crouch and shudder. Then she raises her arms— 
bare from a little above the elbow—in imitation of the action to 
which she is again and again invited ; she lays the palms of her 
pointed hands together; she looks round for the admiration she 
knows her pretty attitude gives rise to; and leaps in. A round of 
clapping greets her when her head comes up again, and she dashes 
the water from her saucy face ; and then we can see she is an expert 
swimmer. Courage and love of approbation have brought this expert- 
ness to her ; and courage and love of approbation urge her to hurry up 
the steps again, when her swimming has brought her near them, that 
she may repeat her applauded plunge. She crouches and shudders 
again, standing perched high up there above us ; and with her dress of 
russet colour, and its edge of warm red, and her untrammelled limbs, 
no tinted statue could have more beauty than has her every Jose. 

“One! two! three! and away!” cries the matron, initiating her. 
And she is bravely in again, with a splash and scatter of the water, 
and a renewal of her very flattering applause. 

She has had a swim, and is bounding up the steps again, when a 
timorous lady brings her to a stop. 

“You have matriculated now,” she says. ‘Surely you don’t want 
to venture any more !” 

“ Oh! I have done nothing yet!” is the little person’s dauntless 
cry. And she springs on to the platform, making the petticoated 
ladies shrink far from her to be beyond the terror of her spray ; and 
she makes her third plunge, and is up again on the level of the 
swimmers, the swiftest and gayest of them all. 

But there are novices here, as well as such bright adepts. For- 
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these former there are ropes hanging from the vaulted ceiling—swing 
ropes, on which the ladies can be seated, or on which they can rest 
themselves whilst learning the way to stroke, and at which they can 
catch, too, if they chance to lose their footing; so any may venture 
into the water, without being at all afraid. And though there is no 
professed teacher, all are thoroughly helpful to one another and 
good-tempered, and will freely tell the best way anything is to be 
done. There steps solidly into the water, for instance, a lady who 
confesses she knows nothing of how to swim at all ; and an hadituée, 
who chances to hear her, shows her how to make the strokes, and 
holds her round the waist whilst she has a bewildering try. Another 
habituée holds a second beginner by the chin, and walks the whole 
length of the bath beside her, with her face thus resting on her hand. 
A third lady, bound up in a swimming-belt, is none the better for her 
cumbersome accoutrement, but is fain to be led by a fellow-bather, 
just as if it were away. Then, for a specimen of skill, look at this 
lady under us, close below our feet. She is swimming with only one 
hand, holding in the other a folded towel, which she shows dry and 
untouched, without a spot of water on it, when she reaches the bath’s 
end. This accomplished creature could undress and cross a river (if 
she were put to it), and by carrying her clothes thus cleverly, could 
dress herself again upon the opposite bank, and so be spared a journey 
round of many toilsome miles. Or she could save lives from drown- 
ing, instead of losing them ; and would be sure not to paralyse the 
nerves of others by uttering appalling screams. She would be as 
cool in danger as any others who see a clear way out of it; and yet 
she could swim, she assures us, after she had only tried five times. 
She was always a good bather, one not afraid of cold water ; none of 
your hot-house folk, who stand shivering on the edge of a wave, and 
run to a dry place the moment they feel its white foam. She had 
floated and taken “ headers” before she had had the ambition to try 
to swim ; but still, she says, this preparation only caused the skill to 
come to her the quicker : she does not mean that without it it never 
would come at all. Here is a lady who has none of this experience, 
who has nothing, indeed, but the great requisite for all of it—courage. 
Tyro as she is, she disdains the steps to go gradually into the water, 
and jumps in from above them with the help of a rope, which rubs 
her hands cruelly in the transit, as we can see when she holds them 
up, to show how much she has been hurt. She is a handsome 
woman, rather too bulky to be quite so satisfactory a picture as some 
who are in the water with her ; and it is possibly her size and thick- 
ness that put a limit to her ambition. At any rate to float, and that 
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by means of the rope that has so ill-used her, is the extent of her aim; 
and to do it she puts out all her power. Putting her head back to 
lie flat upon the water, she loses her cap (all the ladies wear caps, as 
coquettish as they can be, and trimmed smartly with quilled scarlet 
braid, or something equally gay), and when she has recovered this 
and tied it firmly on, she has a new disaster. She gets herself so 
entangled in the rope she cannot touch the ground with both feet, 
but stands there uncomfortably and dangerously poised on one. 

“Help me!” she cries out. “ Minnie, Minnie, do come and help ! 
If you don’t, I shall never get right !” 

At which Minnie wades to her as quickly as she can. She is so tall 
and slim she is shapeless, and so timid she has merely crept into the 
water after trembling for a long time upon the brink; but she is 
able to give the assistance wanted, and in a minute her large friend 
is free. ‘Then she begins her efforts again. She sits on the rope; 
he puts her feet up—higher—higher—till they are level with the 
surface of the water ; she gradually bends back her head. 

“ Minnie!” she cries, “ I’m afloat! I’m afloat!” And the bath- 
house resounds with laughter at this comical triumph,—at her great 
fait being at length accompli ; and Minnie and all look at her, and her 
certificate may be said to be taken out. 

An incident of another nature causes a laugh yet more merry still. 
A new arrival has just entered trippingly from the street. She has 
on a short petticoat of the newest mode, a dress looped up to be 
shorter still, a jacket considerably shorter even than that, a hat and 
coiffure of the most striking fashion, and such a quantity of rows of 
beads, and fringes of “ bugles,” and bunches of ribands, the wonder is 
why she should have been at such pains to get herself up, when it was 
only to come there to be immediately got down; but she receives 
only a nod from those who have bathed with her before, and into her 
dressing-closet she goes. This is one of a row ranged in the usual 
manner along the side of the bath, and in a few moments her voice 
is heard from it high above all the others, and high above even the 
sharp and rapid rattle of the handle of her door. 

“I’m locked in!” is her cry. “I’m locked in! I’m locked in!” 

Upon which all laughter is concentrated on her difficulty, and 
every other cause is gone. The absurd young people find a delight 
in everything. ‘There is such exhilaration in the cold green water, 
it is like a sea-side to them, and there is no lamentation anywhere, 
but a perpetual shout of joy. Hark! here is a fresh one, as the im- 
prisoned girl is released by the bath-attendant, and shows herself at 
her opened door. She holds up a large biscuit, and feigns to throw 
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it in to the busy swimmers, as if they were hippopotami or polar 
bears. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” they all give out, crowding fish-wise, or seal-wise, 
or duck-wise, to the side, and advancing their eager hands. And 
“Ha! ha! ha!” again when the girl, with a knowing nod, holds 
the biscuit all the tighter, and makes a gesture of how much she shall 
enjoy it when her swim is done. Her descent into the water, too, is 
the signal for another peal. She stands a moment on the ledge, 
while she ties a woollen sash about her, and the attendant fastens on 
her decorated cap ; and then she makes such a sudden plunge into 
the midst of the swimmers, she and all of them are lost in the splash 
and scatter. “Ha! ha! ha!” is the sound then predominant (and 
dominant, for that matter; and good tonic, too), when the right 
stroke is recovered ; and there are little races run (all causing more 
merriment), and leaps effected, and feats essayed, till the new-comer 
has been so demonstrative in her enjoyment, she begins to feel she 
has a head, and that that head, like others, is quite capable of an ache. 
But she has a remedy, not a whit less characteristic than anything 
that has emanated from her before, and she proceeds at once to make 
an application of it. 

“Turn on the water,” she coaxes of the woman in attendance. 
“Just for a few minutes. Do.” 

And when the good soul—old, of course, and somewhat more 
grave than agile—hobbles off to do as she is bidden, the girl swims 
to the far end of the bath, and stands with her back against the wall. 
Projecting over her, chiselled in fair white marble, is a gigantic wide- 
lipped shell. It is topped by a lioness’s head, with a large, open 
mouth ; and through this opened mouth pours a stream of fresh, cold 
water, spreading into the lap of the shell, pouring over its fluted brim 
with a hard and heavy sound ; and the harder and more forcible, the 
better for the girl who has ordered it to come, and she stands under- 
neath the thickest pour of it, with her eyes hidden in her hands, and 
her head bent that she may feel the weight of every drop. It looks 
now as if it were only for admiration she did it. No sculpture-room, 
certainly, could have furnished a prettier figure than hers, with the 
water feathering over her, forming such a limpid covering to her 
limbs ; and she stands there, getting recovery from it, and then 
swims animatedly away. 

“Oh! dear me!” she cries a short time after, as she sits on the 
bath-steps to rest, “ this is my last swim this season. I am going 
out of town to-morrow, and when I come back the place will be 
closed. Oh dear!” 
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“That is a pity,” the lady she speaks to commiserates. “I am 
sure you will miss it greatly.” 

“TI shall, indeed !” the girl petulantly sighs ; and then she begins 
to count up the months upon her fingers that must go by before she 
can be once more a mermaid, and resume her aquatic revels. 
“October,” she says, laying her right-hand fore-finger upon her left- 
hand thumb, “November, December, January, February, March ;” 
and then pretending to think she has not counted properly, she com- 
mences her calculation all again. ‘ November,” she repeats, this 
time consolingly letting a month go, “ December—January—Febru- 
ary—March—oh !” with a charming scream, “ only five months after 
all! Hownice! And then,” she remembers with further ecstasy of 
consolation, ‘‘ then—there’s skating! Think of skating! Oh, skating 
is delicious! Do you like it?” 

“No,” is the sober answer from a very sober voice. “I never 
tried.” 

“Oh! you must then!” comes a regular volley of flexible per- 
suasion. ‘‘ You must/ Do! It is he ni-cest thing you can possibly 
imagine! I am longing for the winter! I hope we shall have the 
frost very severe !” 

She is in the water again—seeing a good opportunity for a dive— 
before any rejoinder can come; and then, because her lips are 
turning blue, and her teeth are chattering, she condescends to come 
in. One more exhibition, though, before she disappears. She can 
do nothing, of course, without as near an approach to a bevy of 
attendants round her as circumstances afford, and she beckons to 
the bath-woman to come and bind up her hair. There isa picturesque 
way of managing this that is an additional attraction she has no 
intention of doing without, and she stands with the air of knowing 
there is something coming that shall make her irresistible indeed. 
The good woman places a towel low down across her forehead 
a Yorientale, goes behind her, draws the wide ends of the towel 
tight, twists them into a tail, gives this a twirl, and secures the end 
of it firmly with a pin. The girl is Eastern now. A Zuleika, a light 
of the harem, an Ayesha; and she is well aware of it, and walks 
consciously to her little closet, and gives a languid look at us as 
legacy, and then reluctantly shuts the door. 

The action of swimming is very pretty, seen thus clearly as it is in 
this level quiet bath. It is very droll, too. The nearer it imitates the 
action of the frog, the easier it is, and the more fleet. One young 
woman (a solid, sturdy person, in her walking clothes) moves all her 
limbs in such harmony she is full of grace; every muscle of her 
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body must be brought into use, as she draws her hands and heels in, 
and then nimbly thrusts them out. She is frog entire. A rather 
uncomplimentary verdict, she might think this. It is not meant so. 
It is written for unhesitating praise ; and, assuredly, the more Master 
Frog’s movements are imitated, the sooner will man or woman learn 
to swim. And persons need not have all their limbs, either, to 
acquire the art. The gallant Kennington cricketers, who, minus 
each an arm, or minus each a leg, play a yearly match on the anti- 
geometric oval, could swim to the same perfection as men who have 
suffered no such amputation. We have been told, indeed, of an 
uniped swimming-master ; an adept at everything; able to teach 
swimming in every branch. He unscrews his cork-leg before getting 
into the bath, standing there upon the brink of it a cripple, a 
Jainéant among active men, a lameter who must be left out of all 
their exercises and enjoyments because he is reduced to one leg, and 
they are erect on two; but help him to a leap into that other 
element, and he is superior to them all. His heart must beat high 
when he feels his recovered strength. Humiliated upon the shore, 
he is a king when he is amidst the surge and freedom of the water ; 
and is it not cheering to all of us to think an art exists that the 
maimed can follow, and that is the same exuberant pleasure to them 
that it is to others who are whole? The thought was happiness to 
us, at any rate, who heard the laughter of this dozen of merry girls ; 
and the consolation will endure till we can recall no longer the picture 
of their graceful movements, and the sound of their lively plash. 
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well Sessions House, in the midst of crowded courts and 
the dingy dwellings of industrious artisans and hard-work- 
ing costermongers, a century ago would have been standing, as a 
cotemporary print proves, in the midst of green fields, having before 
him a pleasant prospect of St. Paul’s, of St. Sepulchre’s Church, and 
the valley of the Fleet River, and with a hay-rick standing just where 
now he turns up out of the Farringdon Road towards the delectable 
regions of Hatton Garden. Alas! if ‘‘ Moorfields are fields no more,” 
it is equally all up now with the rural glades which a hundred years 
back surrounded the Gate of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell, with which 
our readers have been made familiar on the wrappers of this magazine 
from its first establishment by Edmund Cave down to a few months 
ago, and which stands at the head of the preface to this volume. Let 
us then try to throw ourselves back a century or so, and taking in our 
heads the large and handsome “ History of Clerkenwell” with which 
Messrs. Pinks and Wood have favoured us, try and see if we cannot 
throw a little special interest into an antiquarian ramble. 

Clerkenwell, or the Well of the Clerks, was originally part and 
parcel of the ancient parish of Isendune, the modern Islington, a 
spot which abutted on the skirts of the great forest of Middlesex 
some fifteen centuries ago, when painted and half-naked savages 
roamed over what is now Kentish Town and Camden Town, and the 
district of Bedford-cum-Russelldom. So late as the reign of Henry II., 
if we may believe Stow, the situation is described as having “fields 
for pasture, and a delightful plain of meadow land, interspersed with 
flowing streams, on which stand mills, whose clack is very pleasing 
to the ear.” These mills belonged to the Knights of St. John, of 
whom we shall have more to say hereafter. 

At the Well, which became the central attraction of the neighbour- 
hood, the “ Clerics” of the several parish churches and monasteries 
in and about London used to meet from an early date to perform 
those miracle-plays which were among the many strange sights of 
the Middle Ages. The site chosen by these sons of the Church 
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was very favourable for the purpose, as the ground rose by a gentle 
slope on each side, thus enabling a host of gaping men, women, and 
children to view the spectacle. Herod was a favourite character 
with these “clerks,” as also was our Saviour in his Passion; and so 
were Adam and Eve, both in a state of primitive simplicity, and also 
when adorned with their rustic fig leaves.* In the reign of Henry IV., 
according to Stow, the plays at “Skynners’ Well, neere unto Clarken- 
well,” lasted no less than eight days, and were attended by “ the most 
part of the riobles and gentles of the land.” 

With respect to these’ clerics or clerks, Messrs. Pinks and Wood 
tell us that they “were anciently poor, real clerks,” in the common 
acceptation of the term. “ Their reading of the lessons (as now in 
some places) is an ancient custom, and was shared by the sub-deacons. 
Upon condition of their assistance at church, parsons were to let them 
have the holy water for hawking about, and they sprinkled not only 
the people, but the houses. They went about on Sundays with the 
censer. They attended funerals, going before the corpse, and singing, 
with their surplices hanging on their arms. In some churches they 
still wear a surplice without sleeves. There was at Rome a Schola 
Cantorum, or college of singing men, in churches ; and in the same 
manner the parish clerks formed a guild or fraternity in the time of 
Henry III., and so excelled in church music, that ladies and men of 
quality on this account became members; and on certain days they 
had public feasts, with singing and music. Upon working days they 
attended the schools. Their ancient duty at church was to assist the 
priest at the altar, sing with him, and read the Epistle. In some 
places they had a contribution every Sunday from each housekeeper ; 
for carrying the holy water at Christmas, a loaf from each house ; 
some eggs at Easter, and corn in autumn: in other places a quarter- 
age collected round the parish. Before the invention of newspapers, 
when country families thought it necessary, in case they came to town, 
to know the state of health there, the London clerks used to commu- 
nicate accounts of it to them.” 

These’ parish clerks were re-incorporated by James I.; and the 
company now consists of all the parish clerks of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, and the fifteen out-parishes which were 
included in the bills of mortality. They formerly had the exclusive 
right and privilege of compiling and preparing these bills, many of 
which are printed in the earlier volumes of the former series of this 





* T. Warton’s ‘‘ Lectures on English Poetry,” vol. ii. p. 30. 
* Fosbrooke’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” 8vo ed., p. 803. 
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Magazine; but their “occupation” is now “gone,” being super- 
seded by the “Table of Mortality” in the metropolis, which has 
been issued week by week from the Registrar-General’s office since 
the very commencement of her Majesty’s reign. 

It was not only for miracle-plays that large crowds used to 
assemble at Clerkenwell, but also for athletic sports, and especially for 
wrestling matches. Our illustration gives a specimen of such a wrest- 





ling match, which, by the way, was not conducted after the Cornish 
fashion, but by athletes mounted, as on horseback, upon the shoulders 
of two parties. This must have been a great source of fun to the 
dapper young ’prentices of the neighbouring city, and to the aldermen 
and their wives; yes, and even to the lord mayor himself, who used 
at Bartlemytide to ride thither in state with his brethren on their 
way to Smithfield, before sitting down to the customary dinner with 
which they concluded the day. We learn from Burton’s “ Historical 
Remarks on London,” a work published nearly two centuries ago, 
that—“ At one of these public wrestlings on St. Bartholomew’s day, 
1456, at which the lord mayor and sheriffs of London were present, 
as was also the prior of St. John of Jerusalem, to witness the sport, 
one of the servants of the prior was a competitor, but on being foiled 
in the presence of his master, was so ashamed that he desired to 
wrestle again. This the lord mayor refused to allow, which enraged 
the prior of St. John’s, who in revenge fetched a party of bowmen from 
the priory against the mayor, and some slaughter ensued. The mayor’s 
cap was shot through with an arrow, yet he ordered that the sports of 
the day should continue ; but no wrestlers came ; whereupon he said 
3D2 
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he would stay awhile to make trial of the citizens’ respect for him, and 
presently a great party of them came, with banners displayed, and 
fetched him home in triumph.” 

Even so lately as the reign of Elizabeth, Clerkenwell was but a 
rural village, and scarcely extended beyond the limits of the build- 
ings of the Priory of St. John and the Convent of St. Mary. Indeed, 
in a map still preserved in the Guildhall Library, drawn by Ralph 
Aggas, in 1560, there are only two houses in Goswell Street north 
of the wall of the Charter House; and the street itself is simply 
marked as “the Road to St. Alban’s.” Forty years later, according 
to Stow’s “Survey,” Goswell Street must have undergone an immense 
change, as it is then said to be “replenished with small tenements, 
cottages, alleys, and gardens, banqueting-houses, and bowling-places ;” 
while St. John Street is described as “on both sides adorned with 
buildings up to Clerkenwell.” The village was largely increased in 
houses and in population by the Fire of London, which drove thither 
a great many of the industrial classes; so that, to use the quaint 
phrase of a cotemporary, “the marring of the city was the making of 
the suburbs.” We must, however, leave those who are curious to 
trace accurately the growth of the little hamlet, to the work of 
Messrs. Pinks and Wood, who tell us that at the census of 1861, 
Clerkenwell contained 7086 houses, and a population of’ 65,632 
souls. 

The parish of Clerkenwell comprises two manors, named respec- 
tively after the two monastic houses which once rose here in all the 
magnificence of the Middle Ages, and of which we hasten to give a 
brief account. Early in the twelfth century, it.appears that much of 
the land in the parish was in the hands of a noble Norman baron, 
who founded here a convent for nuns of the Benedictine order. 
But very little now is on record concerning this institution ; and what 
little we know is to be gathered from the register of the Priory of 
Clerkenwell, of the reign of King John, now preserved among the 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. Its site was as nearly as 
possible identical with that of the modern Church of St. James ; and 
the founder, one Jordan Briset by name, endowed it with lands to 
the extent of fourteen acres, in order that a priest might say mass 
daily for the repose of his soul and that of Muriel his wife ; and that 
the “ Black nuns,” as they were called, might second his priestly 
offices by their prayers. These nuns, for some four centuries or 
more, followed here the rule of St. Benedict, rising soon after mid- 
night to matins, never eating flesh unless when sick or dispensed, and 
(as though this were not enough) fasting still more strictly from the 
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feast of the Exaltation of the Cross to Easter-tide. The funds and 
coffers of this convent were afterwards replenished by large gifts from 
the De Ros, Neville, Lincoln, and Mandeville families ; and we may 
mention, inter alia, that in 1269 (if Dugdale is to be believed), the 
Prior of St. John’s close by, gave them no less a present than one 
of the six hydra or water-pots in which our Lord changed water into 
wine at the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee ! 

But we must hasten on. In 1539, the cruel edict of the tyrant 
Henry went forth, and quietly “suppressed” this ancient home of 
religion and faith. One Richard Layton, under date of Sept. 6th in 
that year, coolly informs the Lord Privy Seal that he had “put the 
Duke of Norfolk in custody of the convent of St. Mary’s, Clerken- 
well,” and had fully dissolved the same to the “ contentation ” of the 
prioress and all her sisters. ‘“ Contentation” indeed! The mockery 
of the word is as bad as its grammatical formation! As if the king 
or his minion cared whether they were “contentated” or no. The 
king never spoke twice when once would serve his purpose ; and his 
ministers had too much of self-interest at stake to falter in the work. 
The last prioress was a Sackville—one of that knightly and courtly 
family of whom afterwards came our Buckhursts and Dorsets. She 
was pensioned by the king with s5o0/. a year, and, like most pen- 
sioners, she lived to be very old, dying in 1670, aged upwards of 
eighty. She had seen her convent apparently in the zenith of its 
glory, and honour, and wealth; and she must have wept bitterly 
when she saw her old and consecrated home given over to lay cour- 
tiers as a “palace.” Five sovereigns had swayed the sceptre of 
England in her time, and four of them had been gathered to the 
dust before her. One by one they had died, and had left her to 
mourn them, or to pray for their souls; and now, when the Star of 
Protestantism was fairly in the ascendant, and while Elizabeth wielded 
the sceptre, weary of the changes of life, she sunk into her grave, 
which she desired to have hollowed out for her in front of the high 
altar of her old parish church of Clerkenwell, in spite of its having 
been devoted to Protestant worship. Another sister of the convent 
lived to nearly an equal age, and lies buried in the church of All 
Saints, Dingley, Northamptonshire. 

On the Convent ruins rose the suburban residence of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, the site of which is still marked by the name of Newcastle 
Place. In 1793, when Pennant saw it, the once ducal abode was 
occupied by a cabinet maker, and in its garden were several broken 
monuments taken out of the old church ; the garden extended east- 
ward as far as what is now St. James’s Walk, and one of the four 
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sides of the old cloister was still standing. This building was a 
beautiful specimen of Early English architecture, with groins not 
unlike that of the roof of Exeter Cathedral. At that time, however, 
there were no antiquarian or architectural societies to put in a word 
on behalf of the venerable edifice, and it is needless to say that the 
cloister has long since been destroyed. An account of it will be 
found in our Magazine for 1785. 

Hard by, coeval in its erection, but far superior in its grandeur, rose 
the ancient Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, whose gate still frowns 
down upon us in all its massive and imposing outline. It stood 
some two hundred yards nearer to the city, and, as we need hardly 
say, it was the home of one of the noblest and most celebrated of all 
those military and religious institutions to which the ages of the 
Crusades gave birth. Indeed, if one would wish to learn how far 
the fame of the valour and prowess of the Knights of St. John ex- 
tended, we must look eastward and southwards to the shores of 
Palestine and Egypt, to Acre and Jerusalem, to Italy and Malta. 
This order had several abodes, or Preceptories, in England; but 
its chief home was Clerkenwell ; and so highly was the Grand Prior 
of St. John esteemed, that in an engraving of a drawing on vellum 
of the House of Lords in the time of Henry VIII., he is represented 
as seated at the head or right hand of the temporal barons, taking 
precedency next to the spiritual peers. 

The priory of St. John was the work of the same Jordan Briset, 
of whom we have already made mention as the founder of 
St. Mary’s convent. It was begun in a.pD. 1185, the foundation 
stone being; laid by Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem ; subsequent 
additions were made in the time of the Edwards, when we read of 
the erection of a chapel and a cloister. We are sorry to say that 
this edifice, however, was very much injured by the rabble under 
Wat Tyler, and it was not until A.D. 1509 that the restoration of the 
house to its original dimensions and grandeur was effected by 
Thomas Docwra, who erected the great south gate, which happily 
is still standing. Camden says that it “resembled a palace, and had 
in it a very faire churche and a tower steeple, raised to a great height, 
with so fine workmanship that it was a singular beauty and ornament 
to the city.” : 

In the 32nd year of Henry VIII. (a.p. 1546), the priory of St. 
John at Clerkenwell was suppressed by a special statute, which 
enacted that “the Kinge’s Maiestie, his heirs and successors, shall 
have and enjoy all that hospitall, mansion house, churche, and other 
houses, edificions, buildinges, and gardienes of the same belonging, 
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being nere unto the citie of London, in the countie of Midd., called 
the House of St. John of Jerlm. in England.” Not long after the 
king granted the site, &c. to John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, for the 
sum of 1oo0o/., in consideration of his public services, reserving to 
his majesty only “the lead, bells, timber, stone, glass, iron, and 
other things of the churche.” Stow tells us that the pridry church was 
not pulled down at all, but kept as a house for the king’s “toils 
and tents” for hunting. Edward VI. granted the site of the old 
priory to his sister Mary ; but in the following year the massive 
walls of the church were blown up with gunpowder, and the stones 
were used in the erection of Somerset House, in the Strand ; a mis- 
deed for which, as worthy old Spelman tells us, the curse of sacrilege 
cleaved to the house of the Protector Somerset like leprosy with the 
Jews. Be his view correct or not, one thing is historically certain : 
the Protector was beheaded for high-treason, and his stately house in 
the Strand reverted to the crown. 

No doubt the work of demolition was that of Somerset, and not of 
the Princess Mary, who, as a sincere Roman Catholic, must have 
grieved tenderly over the fall of so noble and sacred an institution. 
The choir remained in a “ pitiful plight ” until the arrival of Cardinal 
Pole in England, who refitted it and restored it, though much fore- 
shortened in length and shorn of its former exquisite proportions. 
The possessions of the ancient order were restored, and Sir Thomas 
Tresham was appointed Grand Prior; and during the reign of Mary 
the church was used annually by the Merchant Taylors’ Company to 
hear Mass, before adjourning to their Hall to dinner. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, however, the venerable Order was again abolished, 
and an end was put to its connection with Clerkenwell. 

In the good old days of the Plantagenets the Grand Priors of 
Clerkenwell had entertained kings at their hospitable board, and 
Henry II. made the priory of St. John the rendezvous of his barons 
when he summoned them to meet him in parliament ; among other 
royal visitors, Messrs. Pinks and Wood mention the names of King 
John, Prince Edward (afterwards King Edward I.), and his wife 
Eleanor of Castile, Henry Duke of Lancaster, and King Henry V. 
It was in the great hall of the priory, too, that Richard III. declared 
publicly to the civic authorities of London that he had renounced all 
idea of his intended marriage with his niece, Elizabeth of York. 
During the reign of Edward VI., also, the old priory was tenanted by 
the Princess Mary and her household, whose cortége was thronged by 
the Roman Catholic nobility of the land on her frequent visits or 
progresses to her brother, the young king, and the court authorities, 
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. In the time of Elizabeth the old priory underwent a strange and 
curious change, being made the head-quarters of the drama in this 
country, under the queen’s patronage. The master of the revels, or 
supervisor of stage plays, resided at St. John’s; he had the charge of 
those dramatic establishments in which the queen took so much 
delight. Ednfund Tylney, who held that office for some thirty years 
from the date of his appointment in 1579, here beheld the dawn and 
midday splendour of Shakspeare’s dramatic genius, and in his official 
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capacity licensed no fewer than thirty of his dramas, commencing 
with “Henry IV.,” and ending with “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Tylney died at Leatherhead in 1610. Two years later, namely, in 
1612, the “ Revels Office” was removed to St. Peter’s Hill, and 
James I. gave the house of St. John to Lord Aubignee, or Aubigny. 
It subsequently passed into the possession of Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, and Earl of Exeter, grandson of Queen Elizabeth’s famous 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh ; and in the fifth year of Charles I. (1641) 
the house was conveyed by Diana, daughter of the Earl of Exeter, on 
her marriage, into the possession of Thomas, Lord Bruce, and Earl 
of Elgin. The Earl’s son, Robert Bruce, afterwards Earl of Ayles- 
bury, subsequently becoming possessed of the priory house, the 
church attached to it, in which the family and household were wont 
to,worship, was thence designated Aylesbury Chapel. An engraving 
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‘of the west front of this church, after a print by Hollar, published in 
1661, is given in the “ History of Clerkenwell.” 

The chief entrance to the priory was by St. John’s gateway, which 
is still standing in all its massive strength, and of the west side of 
which we here give an illustration. 

A very few words will suffice to describe a building so familiar to 
all our readers. 

This venerable relic, which is now the only survivor of the stately 
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fabric, and which, as we have seen, formed the principal entrance to 
the priory, was erected by Sir Thomas Docwra on the site of an earlier 
structure. It is built chiefly of brick, faced with freestone. Its 
architectural characteristics are those of the Perpendicular order, as 
exemplified bythe obtusely pointed windows, Tudor-arched door- 
ways, embattled parapets, and the more minute details of rib, boss, 
and moulding. The gateway consists of a centre flanked by two 
towers, pierced by numerous windows, the principal one on either 
side being a wide, obtusely-pointed arch, glazed with diamond panes, 
and divided by mullions of wood into three lights, beneath which are 
several shields in Gothic niches, bearing the arms of France and Eng- 
land, of the Hospital of St. John, and of Sir Thomas Docwra, the 
restorer of the priory. An engraving of these arms, with the inscrip- 
tion on the gateway, is given in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for October, 
1788, page 853. The entrance to the west tower from the north 
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side of the gateway formerly led to a staircase which conducted 
to the top of the gate, and was the entrance to Edward Cave’s 
ptinting-office. A portion only of the original staircase now re- 
mains, the lower part having been replaced some years ago by a 
modern zig-zag ascent. The roof of the archway presents a beau- 
tiful example of the groining of the fifteenth century, adorned with 
shields, bosses, and moulded ribs, springing from angular columns, 
with moulded capitals; but its elevation is somewhat dwarfed by 
the accumulation of the soil beneath and around it, as is evident 
upon approaching the gateway from the south, where the fixed iron 
shaft of one of the top hinges on which the gate swung, is about even 
with the elbow of a person of ordinary stature. 

Many years ago the gateway was converted into a tavern, which 
purpose it serves at the present time, under the sign of the “ Old 
Jerusalem.” The eastern basement, to which there are three 
entrances, forms the bar of the tavern; the ceiling is somewhat 
low-pitched ; and in the room immediately above it, now used as 
a coffee-room and for convivial meetings, &c., is an ancient stone 
mantel-piece, discovered some few years since on pulling down a 
mortar fireplace which stood before it. In this room hang portraits 
of the Grand Masters of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, framed 
and glazed: there are also several relics and curiosities connected 
with the building ; one of the most conspicuous of these is an 
old-fashioned, wooden elbow-chair, called by Dr. Johnson’s name. 
The capacity of the chair appears to be particularly well suited 
to the learned doctor’s burly figure ; at present the seating is of 
wood, not a little worm-eaten, but it appears originally to have 
had a rush bottom, and an engraving of it in that condition 
appears in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for Dec. 1856, p. 673. The 
principal room over the arch, called the “Grand Hall,” has been 
denuded of its architectural beauty ; a modern flat ceiling supplies the 
place of a groined roof, and wooden window frames have been sub- 
stituted for stone mullions. In this room it is said that Garrick made 
his first essay as an actor, and Johnson, Goldsmith, and other kindred 
spirits used to congregate. The room adjoining the Grand Hall on 
the east side is partly wainscoted with oak, and is now used for pur- 
poses in connection with the tavern. The rest of the building, 
although greatly modernised by being adapted to and furnished with 
the necessary conveniences of a dwelling-house, still retains some 
features of its original character. 

In 1846, at the instigation of W. P. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A., St. 
John’s Gate was partially restored, at a cost of upwards of 130/.; 
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but much remains to be done to render the building as imposing and 
magnificent as it must have been at the date of its erection. 

Our readers may, perhaps, feel interested in the accompanying 
autograph of Edward Cave, dated from St. John’s Gate,—just 121 
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But our walk and talk about Clerkenwell would be obviously 
imperfect without a few words on the Red Bull Theatre, which stood 
in Red Bull Yard (now Woodbridge Street), hard by the present House 
of Detention, and which vied in size and repute with the Globe and the 
Fortune of Shakspearian celebrity ; there are constant allusions to it 
in the literary history of the reign of James I., as the place where plays 
were put upon the stage by “her Majesty’s servants, who had been the 
Earl of Worcester’s players.” We are told that “ Shakspeare’s plays 
were for some time acted at this theatre by an independent company, 
of whose success the king’s company became jealous ; and that they 
sought to keep to themselves the right of exhibiting the unrivalled 
productions of our immortal bard by obtaining an injunction from 
the Master of the Revels on the 26th of April, 1627, to forbid the 
playing of Shakspeare’s plays by the Red Bull Company, for which 
injunction they paid 57.” 

Among other actors who trod the stage of the Red Bull Theatre, 
was Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College. It has also- 
been stated, that the first female performances on any English stage 
were given at the Red Bull; but this is not quite true, since on 
Nov. 4th, 1629, we read that “certain vagrant French female players, 
who had been expelled from their own country, did attempt, thereby 
giving just offence to all virtuous and well-disposed persons in the 
town, to act a certain lascivious and unchaste comedy in the French 
tongue at Blackfriars ;” but it appears that they were hissed and 
hooted off the stage. In a little less than three weeks afterwards, 
however, these same “French” players appeared at the Red Bull 
for a day. 
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From Prynne’s “ Histriomastix,” published in 1633, we learn that 
the “Red Bull” had been lately rebuilt and enlarged. Up to this 
time it appears to have been built after a very original and simple 
model, open to the sky. Those in the gallery paid but 2¢., and the 
groundlings only 1@., for admission ; but it was now roofed in, and 
decorated in the usual manner. 

Like the rest of the theatres in London, the Red Bull suffered 
much from the outburst of Puritanism which marked the reign of 
Charles I. ; and we read in Whitelock’s “ Memorials” that in 1649 
some stage-players in John Street were apprehended by troopers, their 
clothes taken away, and themselves cast into prison. 

Messrs. Pinks and Wood give us an amusing illustration, repre- 
senting (from a fac-simile of a print in 1662) the stage of the Bull 
Theatre. The view is taken from the front of the stage, from a point 
of sight level with the foot-lights, the spectators being arrayed on 
the sides of the stage, on which stand Falstaff and the Hostess, 
Clause, the French dancing-master, and Simpleton, the smith ; while 
the Clown, with the words “ Tu quoque” on his lips, is stepping 
forth from behind an arras curtain on the rear of the stage. 

During the Protectorate the regular drama was kept alive, and that 
was all; and if any performances took place at the Red Bull, it was 
by the connivance of the soldiers, who were bribed to wink at what 
they personally could not have had the wish to stop or suppress. At 
the Restoration, the king’s players acted at the Red Bull for some 
time, when they removed to “a new-built playhouse in Vere Street, 
by Clare Market.” Pepys writes thus, somewhat censoriously, it 
must be owned, upon what he saw on the 23rd of March, 1662 :— 

“To the Red Bull, where I had not been since the plays came up 
again. Up to the tireing room, where strange the confusion and 
disorder that is among them in fitting themselves, especially here, 
where the clothes are very poore and the actors but common fellows. 
At last into the pit where, I think, there was not above ten more than 
myself, and not one hundred in the whole house. And the play, 
which is called ‘ All’s Lost but Lust,’ poorly done, and with so much 
disorder ; among others, in the musique room, the boy that was to 
sing a song not singing it right, his master fell about his eares, and 
beat him so that it put the whole house in an uproar.” 

This confusion and uproar, “a scene of myrth,” a double comedy, 
did not prevent Pepys from again resorting for amusement to the 
Red Bull; for on the 26th of May, in the same year, he saw per- 
formed there “ Dr. Faustus,” but “so wretchedly and poorly done,” 
says he, “that we were sick of it.” 
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The fortunes of the Red Bull seem to have waned from this date, 
and soon to have come to an end. It was abandoned by players 
proper in 1663. “The Red Bull,” says Sir William Davenant, 
“ stands open for fencers, for there are no tenants in it but spiders.” 
It appears that the public were not slow to take the hint, for in April, 
1664, Pepys writes that he went “to the Red Bull, and there saw the 
latter part of a rude prize-fight.” “On Whitsun Monday, the 3oth 
of May, 1664, at the Red Bull, was a trial of skill, with eight several 
weapons, to be performed betwixt two scholars of Benjamin Dobson 
and William Wright, masters of the noble science of defence, begin- 
ning exactly at three o’clock in the afternoon, and the best man to 
stake all. The weapons fought with were backsword, single rapier, 
sword and dagger, sword and buckler, half pike, sword and gauntlet, 
and single falchion.” 

Here, as Messrs. Pinks and Wood remind us, the history of this 
old playhouse ends abruptly. The house was, doubtless, soon after- 
wards, converted to other uses, and was at length pulled down, and 
not a vestige of the building now remains to mark its site. And here, 
too, we must end, for the present at least, our Clerkenwell ramble. 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
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TRANQUILLITY. 


lof HEN the night her brow is wreathing 
With the flowers that star her plains, 
Balmy as the west wind breathing 
Summer’s sweet zeolian strains, 
Codties an angel bearing blossoms 
From a far off golden clime ; 
Solaces for careworn bosoms, 
Cull’d to a celestial chime. 





Soft her footfall, as the gleaming 
Of the gently breaking dawn, 
Noiseless as the moonlight streaming 
On a paradisal lawn ; 
And divinest aspirations 
Are among the buds she brings ; 
Brighter than earth’s fair creations, 
Radiant as a seraph’s wings. 


When the mourner’s tear is falling 
On the silence of her woe, 
Ever is this Angel calling, 
Sister, sister, weep not so. 
Earth is not our destination, 
Death is the immortal’s door ; 
Pass it and ’tis exultation ; 
Once in Heaven you weep no more. 


“EDWARD CAPERN. 
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On SOME PLEASANT BOOKS. 


O matter to what century they belong, to what period 

of our literary history, that grand Augustan age of 
> Anne, or the brilliant eighteenth century, our theme is 
pleasant books,—those pleasant books which most of 
us know, or ought to know. They belong to all periods: we class 
them not in our thoughts with this or that time ; they are our dear 
familiar friends. 

Welcome, grave Knight of Mancha! Doré hath done thee justice; 
fuller justice than he hath done to Dante or the Bible. Etchy head- 
ings to chapters, sketchy tail-pieces, full of life and spirit and quaint 
humour. And thine own portrait and Sancho’s, most worthy knight, 
no magic mirror could reflect ye more truly. But this edition is for 
highdays and holidays, to be glanced at in drawing-rooms with 
albums, admired over coffee, and trifled with during small talk. 
Turn we to that fef?¢ thumbed record of thy wonderful exploits, dear, 
kind, old foolish warrior! And here thou art, ensconced cheek by 
jowl with Pepys, quaint old gossip Pepys, who finished his last notes 
just as the first daily newspaper in London, the Daily Courant, began 
to build up journalistic history. When will some industrious writer, 
who can afford to wait for the reward of “a grateful posterity,” tell 
the story of England, during the newspaper period, from those diurnal, 
weekly, and monthly records? What a mine of illustrations of 
character and customs, of local and general laws, of public opinion, 
of habits, of travel, stili lies unworked in those old journals. 
Macaulay turned over some of the treasures, so did Froude ; but 
what hundreds of files still remain undisturbed in old bookshelves and 
lumber-rooms. Mr. Timbs has laboured perseveringly and with 
honour amongst many of them, but what is wanted is a complete 
digest of a period from the journals, not a mere collection of fragmen- 
tary paragraphs, however attractive and interesting they may be. 

Works like these come not within the category of pleasant books, 
you say, and truly. They conjure up dusty ghosts of ancient jour- 
nalists, though haply we may leave the early host of miserable news- 
mongers, who were whipped and imprisoned for their tale-telling 
Prepensities, and take Cave and Johnson by the hand, through 
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Boswell’s introduction. ‘“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” Yes, that is 
indeed a pleasant book. It is the wizard’s ball. We look into it, and 
are at once in the company of Johnson and Goldsmith and all the wits 
and celebrities of the time. We take snuff with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
we hear the King talking in that famous library to his magnificently 
egotistical subject. What tremendous prefaces that said egotist 
wrote in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine for his friend Cave. They treated 
every rival with a supremacy of contempt which is highly entertaining 
in these days of respectful rivalry. Was there not something mean in 
the Doctor’s treatment of Garrick ? Johnson seems to have kept 
him out of his club at the Turk’s Head for years, because he was an 
actor. ‘ He will disturb us with his buffoonery,” said the Gentleman's 
illustrious contributor. What a magic ball it is, this production of 
the Scotch tuft-hunter! Here is spiritualism, an’ you will. But there 
is no tedious sitting round tables and waiting for knocks with Boswell. 
Summon whom it shall please you of those halcyon days, and here 
they are as they lived, their very sneeze and cough described ; and, 
duly noted, every wise and foolish thing they said. There were pro- 
fessed clairvoyants even then, spiritualists with second-sight theories, 
and Boswell believed. Dr. Johnson was willing to try and believe ; 
but “I do believe,” said Boswell to George Colman the dramatist ; 
“the evidence is enough for my mind, if it is not for the greater one. 
What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint. Sir, I am full of 
belief.” “Are you?” said Colman. ‘Then cork it up.” He must 
have been an insufferable bore, this same Mr. Boswell. Perhaps 
we are indebted to his littlenesses for the greatness of his work; it is 
those details of life and conversation which seem trivial at the time 
to large minds, that give to the story of Johnson its depth of colour 
and its extraordinary finish. ‘Have you read my book ?” Boswell 
said to a member of parliament hurrying down to the House late. 
“ Yes, confound you! I have been up all night at it.” 

This is the same kind of eagerness with which one at first goes 
through a very different kind of book, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
* Scarlet Letter,” certainly one of the most engrossing, and perhaps 
the most remarkable, work of fiction in the language. It may not 
strictly come within the meaning of “ pleasant books ;” for it is a sad, 
sad story, with that scarlet initial sered into the heart of it, burning, 
scorching, withering all its surroundings. How every character 
stands out from the canvas ; how distinctly you see that hard city, 
with its fierce Puritan rulers; and that midnight scene with the 
minister, standing on the gallows’ platform in the fierce grip of his 
terrible remorse,—is it not Dantesque in its realism and sublimity of 
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imagination? But the leading figure in the strange drama, that 
patient, lonely woman, with her elfin child,—how tame other heroines 
of novels seem after this one sad picture of misplaced love! Alexander 
Smith, who has written deliciously about Hawthorne, liked “ Twice- 
Told Tales ” better than the “Scarlet Letter.” He thought you got 
nearer to the author in these mere stories. He always felt that Haw- 
thorne wrote the tales for himself, and the novels for the world, and 
that you got nearer to the author in the former than in the latter, just 
as you get nearer to an artist in his first sketch than in his finished 
picture. For our own part, we think the reason that you get away from 
the author in the novels is the reason why we like the “ Scarlet Letter” 
best. The delusion is complete from beginning to end, like an acted 
drama without the whistle of the prompter, the noise of scene-shift- 
ing, the laying down of carpets, the intervals for music, and the 
gossip of the stalls. You are disturbed nowhere, the mind never 
wanders from the story: it is like reading Clarissa Harlowe’s letters 
after she leaves home ; you never doubt their reality, and your deep 
interest in her never flags. The “Seven Vagabonds,” “ Night 
Sketches,” “Sunday at Home,” all are charming works; but when 
we look back upon Hawthorne and think, that suffering patient 
woman, ticketed with the burning mark of her shame, asserts her 
title to the first place in our thoughts and affections. 

“Gil Blas.” Yes; we must give you a place in our favourite 
corner as a pleasant book. We stood the other day on the threshold 
of the house where Le Sage lived and died. We asked a Frenchman 
who lived close by (it is true he was but a common man) for the 
maison celebre, but he could think of nothing thereabouts worth atten- 
tion, except that great ugly citadel which frowns upon Boulogne. 
Here was fame! Rare, quaint “ Bidpai,” “ Cakes and Ale,” “ The 
Story of a Feather,” and “ Rasselas,” here they are in a cluster. How 
pleasant all, and yet how widely different from each other,—the mys- 
tery, allegory, and fascinating pictures of Eastern lands, and the 
graphic home-touches of an English master. From Barzoyeh and his 
wise sayings to the luscious beauties of the Happy Valley ; from the 
Abyssinian prince to the mayor of Hole-cum-Corner—a long step and 
a strange, but how natural! The mind is not astonished, the fancy is 
not outraged. Amongst pleasant books the furthest lands lie close 
together, and Tobias Aconite shall have a place beside the greatest 
potentate of fiction. A pleasant companion in the flesh, a shrewd, 
witty, pungent conversationalist, Douglas Jerrold, one of that modern 
army who have made Bouverie Street classic ground. Surely here is 
a life which has yet to be told! A son is rarely the best biographer 
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of his father. Blanchard Jerrold’s is a book full of interest; but 
where is that life before the son knew the father well enough to 
understand him? Where are those early days of the printer, those 
early struggles of the author? We know enough of the man’s 
triumphs ; are they not ever before us? Who shall tell us of his 
failures, of the days when the approaches to the citadel were being 
conducted, when the trenches had to be made, and the rifle-pits to be 
dug, the days before the conquering genius burst in upon the guarded 
garrison of Fame, and waved the tattered banner of victory? Has not 
all this to be done for Thackeray yet? Mr. Theodore Taylor’s book, 
with its treasured plates, and its most real portrait, is but a prelimi- 
nary foretaste of the biographical feast to which we hope to sit down. 
There is a blank in our shelf of pleasant books until that full picture 
is drawn by some loving pen. ‘ Pendennis,” it is true, is there, and 
‘‘ Phillip,” in which we trace some of the great man’s immortal foot- 
steps; and those miscellaneous papers, with ‘‘ The White Squall” 
amongst them, are amongst the most delightful companions whom we 
summon round the fire on these dark November nights. 

A pleasant book in the fullest meaning of the word pleasant, is 
‘‘ Essays by Elia.” How well Bulwer has described the secret of 
Lamb’s influence. “ He is one of those rare favourites of the Graces 
on whom the gift of charm is bestowed—a gift not indeed denied to 
Hunt, but much more sparingly granted to him, and much more 
alloyed in its nature—while it is almost the last attribute we can 
assign to the irritating and agressive intellect of Hazlitt.” Here, 
indeed, is an author, Charles Lamb, about whom one feels all that 
desire which Smith felt about Hawthorne. It is impossible that we 
can get too near Lamb; and how charmingly he has put himself into 
all his works. We feel his thoughts with him ; he lets us into his 
innermost secrets, even to his domestic troubles and his domestic 
happinesses, those glimpses of sunshine which came more frequently 
than one could have imagined into the gloom of that domestic 
tragedy. When in a moment of insanity his sister stabbed his 
mother to death, “I was at hand,” he says, “ only time enough to 
snatch the knife out of her grasp.” What a terrible picture! “ His 
father was imbecile,” says his biographer ; “he alone takes care of 
the old man; when the old man dies, he alone takes charge of the 
unhappy sister.” ‘‘ For-her sake he abandoned all thoughts of love 
and marriage (all hope of ‘the fairhaired’), whose image yet lifts 
here and there across his page in later years glimpses of a bygone 
dream), and with an income of scarcely more than 100/. a year 
derived from his clerkship, aided for a little while by the old aunt’s 
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small annuity, set out on the journey of life at twenty-two years of 
age, cheerfully with his beloved companion, endeared to him the 
more by her strange calamity, and the constant apprehension of a 
recurrence of the malady which had caused it.” That is a pleasant 
essay of Lord Lytton’s which appeared in the Quarterly Review a year 
ago, on “Charles Lamb and his Companions.” We are in doubt 
whether we ought not to add the whole of this learned author’s essays 
to our familiar corner. They are to our mind his best performances, 
unless we except ‘The Caxtons” and “ My Novel.” Leigh Hunt 
comes altogether within the meaning of a pleasant companion. There 
is hardly a more agreeable book than his “ Indicator,” and he has a 
good deal of that ‘‘ charm” which belongs to Lamb, and also in a 
similar degree to Tom Hood. Turning to this latter writer, the mind 
instinctively wanders to that exquisite picture of solitude— 


** The weeping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water lily.” 


Then the scene shifts momentarily, and memory turns to that terrible 
“ Song of the Shirt,” and that poor drowned woman, homeless and 
friendless, gone to her death. Comedy anon lifts the curtain, and a 
host of familiar faces, rollicking and grim, start up to set the table in 
a roar; and then with a sigh for the hardness of the times, and the 
misfortunes of genius, we turn to that dedication to the second 
edition of “Cakes and Ale,” and read with a blush of sorrow and 
shame, “ This humble offering [To Thomas Hood] is herewith 
renewed ; with the expression of a regret that it was necessary for 
Thomas Hood still to do one thing, ere the wide circle and the 
profound depth of his genius were to the full acknowledged ; that 
one thing was—to die!” It is the old, old story. 

Turn we to one of our most entertaining friends—D’Israeli’s 
“Literary Character”—for endorsement ; and haply too for contrary 
illustrations. How much of that past history of unappreciated 
authorship have we not changed in the present day? Look around 
and see the prize-holders;; look around and note how the public 
of to-day rewards its entertainers. There are novelists who receive 
thousands of pounds for one book, and a successful play pays 
enough it seems to make a man’s fortune. What did Johnson pro- 
cure for Goldsmith’s “‘ Vicar of Wakefield?” Alfred Tennyson can 
get a hundred guineas for half a dozen stanzas. When Goldsmith 
received fifty pounds for “The Deserted Village,” don’t you remember 
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how poor “Goldy” thought the bookseller had been too liberal ? 
Verily these are the days for your successful author, whether our lite- 
rature is really stronger and better for the change is a question which 
others may discuss, so long as we are permitted to gossip by the fire 
about pleasant books, the only companions who keep their faith with 
you, pure, unchanged, unshaken, in all the din and conflict of the 
times. 

It was the deliberate opinion of Sir Walter Scott that Mr. Isaac 
D'Israeli had mistaken his 76/e in composing such prose books as the 
one we have just mentioned. He was quite aware of the old 
proverb which tells us, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” and yet he declared 
that nature intended Isaac D’Israeli for a poet. Our versatile 
premier informs us that when_his father was first introduced to 
Scott, who was then in the zenith of his fame, the latter saluted 
him with the recitation of a poem which D’Israeli had written in 
his early youth. Great surprise was expressed by the author of 
these lines, at finding them not only known to Walter Scott, but 
also remembered by him. “Ah!” replied Scott, “if the writer of 
these lines had gone on with his pen, he would have been an 
English poet.” Nor were these the words of mere flattery; for Scott 
afterwards inserted the poem in his collection of “ English Min- 
strelsy,” as illustrative of manners now obsolete. “ It is possible, it 
is even probable,” writes Benjamin Disraeli, “that if my father had 
devoted himself to the art (of poetry) he might have become the 
author of some elegant and popular didactic poem, on some ordinary 
subject, which his fancy would have adorned with grace and his 
sensibility invested with sentiment ; some small volume which might 
have reposed with a classic title upon our library shelves, and served 
as a prize volume at ladies’ schools. This celebrity, however, was 
not reserved for him.” Instead of rivalling Mr. Tupper, as his son 
evidently fancies he might have done, he was destined to give to the 
world a series of curious, learned, and interesting works illustrative 
of the literary and political history of England and many foreign 
countries, full of anecdote and with new and original views, which 
time and public opinion on the whole have ratified as just. Still the 
poetic temperament was not wanting in the prose writer; and as his 
son ‘suggests, “it was possibly because he was a poet in himself that 
he became a popular writer in the best and truest sense, and made 
the delles /ettres charming to the multitude.” Although Isaac D’Israeli 
conceived in early youth the idea of a work illustrative of the literary 
character, it is not a little curious that he was stimulated to go on by 
the accidentally discovered compliments of another great poet. In 
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his preface to the “Literary Character,” he says:—“ Upwards of 
forty years have elapsed since, composed in a distant country, and 
printed at a provincial press, I published ‘ An Essay on the Manners 
and Genius of the Literary Character.’ To my own habitual and 
inherent defects, were superadded those of my youth. The crude 
production was not, however, ill received, for the edition disappeared ; 
and the subject was found more interesting than the writer. During 
a long interval of twenty years, this little work was often recalled to 
my recollection by several, and by some who have since obtained 
celebrity . . . an extraordinary circumstance concurred with these 
opinions. A copy accidentally fell into my hands which had for- 
merly belonged to a great poetical genius of our times; and the 
singular fact that it had been more than once read by him, and twice 
in two subsequent years at Athens, in 1810 and 1811, instantly con- 
vinced me that the volume deserved my renewed attention.” Lord 
Byron had marked the copy with many notes, some of which D’Israeli 
afterwards published ; and the great poet’s letter to the author was 
eventually embodied in the preface. ; 

Dickens we put with Hans Christian Andersen and Grimm. 
They are kindred somehow in our mind; but Dickens in this cate- 
gory is represented only by “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” and “ The 
Christmas Carol.” We put “David Copperfield” and “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and “ Pickwick” by, for wayside reference, for chamber 
books sometimes, or garden-reading in the summer; but “ Tiny 
Tim” and “ Little Nell,” real though they be, we introduce to “‘ The 
Little Tin Soldier,” “ Elsie,” “The Ugly Duckling,” “Little Claus 
and Great Claus ;” and that old street lamp and other curiosities of 
Andersen seem to belong to the ‘Curiosity Shop,” not so much 
from affinity of fancy, as because it seems to us Dickens must 
understand them himself so thoroughly. We have had our last 
Christmas book from Dickens, they say. Oh, these lasts! Oh, this 
giving over, this closing of the book, this ringing down the drop 
scene, this writing Finis! Are there no more Tiny Tims, nor Scrooges, 
nor Toby Vecks, nor Mrs. Lirripers left in that teeming brain ; or is 
it time to rest? We do not complain, we only regret that the summer 
is over, listen more attentively with Toby Veck to the Christmas 
bells, hug that little figure which we find at Bob Cratchett’s fireside 
closer to our hearts, and breathe more fervently that never-dying 
prayer, “ God bless us every one.” 

In that pleasant little corner above the ruck of thumbed and 
greasy volumes which have passed in special review before us 
sitting here in the firelight, come we now to an exclusive set of gilt- 
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edged friends who seem to have a place apart ; these are a select 
party of poets, represented by “In Memoriam,” “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” “The Deserted Village,” ‘‘The Borough,” “ Evangeline,” 
“ Ossian,” “ Lalla Rookh,” “ Beppo,” and “ Don Juan,” Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnets, and a miscellaneous book of songs with 
examples from Dibdin and some minor poets. How Johnson 
must have astonished Boswell with that most unexpected judgment 
of the poet, who had been working anonymously for so long: “ Sir, 
Goldsmith is one of the first men we have as an author.” I think 
it is Mr. Forster who says in reference to “Little Goldy” looking 
foolishly sometimes, ‘‘ Conversation is a game where the wise do not 
always win.” Lafontaine, of witty, fable fame, and Marmontel, 
were poor conversationalists. Charles II. having read Hudibras, 
sought Butler in the hope of a sparkling chat, but he was entirely 
disappointed. Alfieri and Gray were dull in company, and Cor- 
neille, the great French dramatist, was silent and taciturn. Disraeli 
relates that once when Rousseau returned to a village, he had to 
learn to endure its conversation. “Alone, I have never known 
ennui, even when perfectly unoccupied ; my imaginations, filling 
the void, were sufficient to busy me. It is only the inactive chit- 
chat of the room, when every one is seated face to face, and only 
moving their tongues, which I never could support.” Addison and 
Molitre talked but little, and Dryden himself has said of himself, 
** My conversation is slow and dull, my humour saturnine and re- 
served ; in short, I am none of those who endeavour to break jests 
in company, or make repartees.” Tasso was so reserved that a 
person in his society said this persistent silence was indicative of 
madness ; the poet, overhearing him, asked whether he was ac- 
quainted with a madman who knew how to hold his tongue? The 
habit which a man acquires of thinking. through his pen, has a ten- 
dency to weaken his power as a speaker and conversationalist ; his 
tule of revision, his wonted rounding and perfecting of sentences, 
make him severely critical with regard to his unwritten utterances ; 
we have many examples to the contrary, it is true ; but they go to 
prove the rule. Authors talk best amongst themselves. The 
curiosity of outsiders is a restraint upon them; but after all, they 
say the best things to those who consult them through their works ; 
to us who seek them alone with genial appreciation and respect, 
holding sweet converse with familiar books. ‘‘ Many a great wit has 
thought the wit it was too late to speak, and many a great reasoner 
has only reasoned when his opponent has disappeared.” ‘ Ossian” 
was the first Napoleon’s favourite book. It is rare poetry. The de- 
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scription of Winter which Mr. Howitt has quoted in his “ Seasons” 
as an example, is almost equal to Shakspeare’s graphic poem in 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the most perfect word-picture we know, and 
one that is perhaps less quoted than any. Southgate has omitted it 
from his voluminous “Many Thoughts ;” it is not in Friswell’s 
“ Familiar Words ;” we do not find it in “ Elegant Extracts,” and 
even Ayscough, in his most copious and judicious “ Index,” does not 
indicate “the dialogue that the two learned men have composed in 
praise of the owl and the cuckoo.” 





** When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl— 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


** When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl— 

To-who; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 


**In Memoriam,” sad though its strain, we call a pleasant book for 
those images of beauty and soothing thoughts of patient hope and 
fond regret that meet your eye at every page. It is a poem to glance 
at now and then, and lay down. Not so “Beppo” and “ Don 
Juan.” What can withstand the lightning of this poet’s genius? 
You must go on ; the poetry is torrent-like in its rush, and crowded 
with human interest. Perhaps the mind flags when Haidee is dead, 
and the better part of our moral nature pauses to regret that so much 
exquisite poetry should carry with it so much filth. It is a curious 
little edition that of Murray’s, introduced by a string of “ opinions of 
the press” and extracts from Byron’s characteristic letters to the 
publisher, with each fresh batch of copy. There is an absence in 
Byron’s works of those quiet domestic scenes which lend such a 
charm to Goldsmith and Cowper, to Longfellow and Thomson, 
Tennyson and Wordsworth ; but-his genius sparkles in every page 








cia 
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like Shelley’s, and dazzles like none other ; and his intellect has the 
grasp and weight of Johnson. It is a relief, after Byron, to come 
down to the smooth musical flow of Tom Moore. Despite that 
charge of snobbism, which is not easy to overcome, we cannot 
help turning to Willis’s “ Pencillings by the Way,” for a glimpse 
of Moore in society; Moore at Lady B——’s, with the author of 
“Pelham,” and S—— of the “ Rejected Addresses.” “I found 
myself seated opposite M , with a blaze of light on his Bacchus’ 
head, and the mirrors with which the superb octagonal room is 
panneled reflecting every motion. To see him only at table, you 
would not think hima small man. His principal length is in his 
body, and his head and shoulders are those of a much larger person. 
Consequently he sé¢s tall, and with the peculiar erectness of head and 
neck, his diminutiveness appears.” His curly head was grey, and 
his forehead wrinkled at that time, but he was full of life and wit, 
and the conversation chiefly turned upon O’Connell and Ireland’s 
glory. -Yes, Mr. Willis, we shall put you upon the lower shelf, as a 
pleasant companion, and ask permission to give you “Shenstone’s 
Essays” and Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book” as neighbours. 
Poor Shenstone! we recall to mind the trouble and anxiety which 
attended the publication of “ The Schoolmistress.” How many have 
experienced the truth of his fretful remark during the process of 
printing : “ Nothing is certain in London but expense, which I can 
ill bear.” Disraeli credits Shenstone with the inspiration of that 
often quoted couplet of Gray’s— 





** Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest— 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


In support of this, Disraeli quotes from “The Schoolmistress,” 
printed in 1742— 
** A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo.” 


Timbs relates that William Strahan, a native of Edinburgh, came 
to London when a young man, and worked as a journeyman printer. 
Franklin was his fellow workman. Strahan prospered, and eventually 
became a famous publisher. He was a great friend of Johnson. Is 
it ‘not noteworthy that the learned doctor had two very intimate 
Scotch friends? This William Strahan was succeeded by his third 
son, Andrew, and died worth more than a million. The mention 
of “ Rejected Addresses,” brings up this wayside note. Andrew 
Strahan presented James Smith with a thousand pounds—a piece of 
rare munificent appreciation which is worthy of a lasting record. 
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How much injustice shall we do by ending our gossip here, by 
sitting still to think of our benefactors in print? Crabbe and Thom- 
son, and a host of others crop up for recognition, as we lay down our 
pen. But we only profess to have gossiped ; we have not simply 
selected, we have not merely criticised, and in talking of our most 
cherished books in that favourite corner, we do not disguise from 
ourselves the fact that they increase and multiply day by day, week 
by week. Moreover, we have mentioned books for private com- 
panionship, for quiet, pleasant winter hours. For Shakspeare one 
needs a companion ; he must be read aloud. The grand, sonorous 
music of his words fill the heart to overflowing, and the tongue must 
have its freedom. Who can read Hamlet’s soliloquy without 
speaking it, and suiting the action to the word, the word to the 
action ; or Portia’s address, or Othello’s dying speech, or the death 
of Romeo, or Constance’s reproaches to the Archduke of Austria, or 
Prince Henry’s speech on the death of Hotspur, or Wolsey’s address to 
Cromwell? And to read Milton, as Alexander Smith has said, is like 
dining off gold plate in a company of kings. For Spenser one wants 
an oriel window and a grand old fireplace, Dante claims a peculiar 
state of mind ; and Virgil an apartment furnished with classic taste ; 
but in the company of Goldsmith, Moore, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Thomson, Gray, Shenstone, Scott, we may sit at ease with our 
slippers on. Thackeray calls for a little more restraint; Byron is 
appeased with a hookah and flowery dressing-gown ; Pepys some- 
times almost calls for silk-stockings and buckles. Dickens we take 
by the hand deferentially, but friend-like, as one whom we cannot 
have misunderstood. We envy those who knew Charles Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt and Tom Hood ; and how swift the time flies! how 
often the fire must be mended! What a troop of friends we have 
discovered after all, on those old bookshelves. Let the wind wail 
without, let the world go never so wrong with you, here is perpetual 
life and sunshine. ‘The spiritual presence of the great ones gone 
remain ; they leave behind companionable tokens of their minds ; 
the light of genius is never extinguished—like Aladdin’s, the lamp 
needs no trimming ; rub it never so slightly and the spirit is by your 
side, with its grand messages from the living and the dead, endowing 
you with the poet’s brightest fancies, enriching you with sparkling 
gems of wit and imagery, ennobling you with the companionship of 
the holiest and best and purest thoughts, and making you heir in 
perpetuity to the wisdom of all the ages. 

JosePpH HatrTon. 











BLACK MAIL. 


A song beyond compare, 


SONG was heard along the Rhine, 


t uv How Rudolf, Count of Rudolfstein, 
J as 





Had won a maiden fair. 

And silken flags and banners proud 
Waved in the summer air ; 

And clarion clear, and trumpet loud 

_.. The joyful tidings bear. 

The gates from early break of day, 
The spacious banquet-hall, 

Were thronged by knight and gallant gay 
And welcome bade to all. 

And ladies bright and maidens fair, 
Like flowers in the green, 

With golden tresses, raven hair 
And eyes of starry sheen 

And glances roguish, soft, and coy, 
Bade hence the shades of care 

And filled the merry mountain air 
With silvery peals of joy. 


And like some fabled fairy scene, 
. Ablaze with golden light, 

The ancient hall was decked with green 
And scented flowers bright. 

And cunning lace and gold brocade 
And gems and jewels rare, 

Of flashing light in gold displayed, 

In rich profusion stood arrayed 
’*Midst fruit and flowers fair. 

For when a man hath made his choice, 
And won himself a bride, 

Whatever might her heart rejoice, 
He'll make the earth provide. 
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And gold and silver, fruit and wine, 
The earth in homage brought ; 

But all along the fickle Rhine, 

In spite of spear, or net, or line, 
Not one fish could be caught. 

The cook, half crazy with despair, 
Bewailed his evil fate, 

And gnashed his teeth, and rent his hair, 
And moaned, “ Too late, too late!” 

For though I’ve furnished ev'ry dish 
That makes the heart grow glad ; 

To serve a feast without a fish, 
Herr Gott ! ’twill drive me mad. 


When lo and behold, 
A fisherman old 
Suddenly entered the hall, 
Where piping and song 
Enlivened the throng 
Of ladies and noblemen all ; 
And on through the proud, 
Gay fluttering crowd, 
Steadily onwards he hied, 
Straight up to the seat 
Where sat, as was meet, 
Sir Rudolph enthroned with his bride. 


“« Sir Count,” he cried, “ I pray excuse, 
My strange intrusion here ; 

I’ve much to gain, and nought to lose, 
And therefore nought to fear. 

And as I’ve heard how much you wish 
To please yon lady bright, 

I’ve brought the very finest fish 
That ever came to light.” 

And from some basket in his hand 
The largest fish he took, 

That ever fisher brought to land 
With spear, or net, or hook. 

“ Now name thy price,” Sir Rudolph cried, 
“* And be it what it may,‘ 

In honour of mine own fair bride, 
I will not say thee nay !” 
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“ A hundred stripes well told, 
Laid on my shoulders bare, 

I’d sooner have than all the gold 
The Emperor could share.” 
Astonished each drew near, 

And on the fisher gazed, 

And murmured all, ‘‘’Tis very clear, 
He’s either drunk or crazed !” 
“T’m neither drunk nor crazed,” 
The fisherman replied ; 

“ And tho’, Sir Count, you seem amazed, 
By what I say I bide!” 

“In sooth, a strange request ! 
But still, I’ll not say nay. 

So, ho! without! do his behest, 

We'll let him have his way.” 


Two burly henchmen in a trice 
Seized on the ancient man, 

And wond’ring at so strange a price, 
The payment straight began. 

But when full fifty had been told, 
And black his back, and blue, 

The fisher cried, “‘ Enough, now hold ; 
And pay my partner, too!” 

“ Well,” cried the Count, “so mad a pair 
I never yet did see ; 

But quick, and tell me who’s to share 
This price of thine with thee?” 
“* You'll not have long to wait,” 
The fisherman replied ; 

“ The very porter at your gate 
Is with your slave allied : 
‘ You'll not get in,’ said he, 
‘ Till half to give, you swear, 

Of what Sir Rudolph may agree 
To pay you for your ware !’” 


“ Ha! that was then thy plan, 
In sooth, a merry jest ! 

Now greet thee, ancient fisherman, 
For thou shalt be my guest ! 
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And, ho! without ! proceed, 

And bring the traitor forth, 
And mete the rascal out his meed, 

For he shall feel my wrath.” 


Thus summoned by his lord, 
The keeper of the gate 

Came, little dreaming what reward 
Had been decreed by fate. 

“‘ Now, hearken, sirrah !” cried the Count, 
** And lay thy shoulders bare, 

For thou shalt have the full amount, 
Which is thy legal share !” 


In vain the knave implored, 
And uttered caitiff groans, 
As blow on blow, like light’ning poured 
Upon his aching bones. 
In vain he prayed and cried : 
His captor swung the lash, 
And with a certain force replied, 
“ He ought to like hard cash!” 
All men are glad, I trow, 
To have their payments made,— 
The keeper, too, was glad enow 
When his account was paid ! 


‘** Now,” cried Sir Rudolph, “ go, 
And take my words to heart ; 

Nor levy tribute down below, 
Or you and I must part! 

And thou, thou ancient Nestor, thou, 
This purse of gold be thine ; 

No defter fisherman, I trow, 
Has ever skimmed the Rhine!” 


Such is the song I sing, 
The merry tale is told ; 

And nothing rhymeth like the ring 
Of song and yellow gold. 








THE NORTHERN ROAD AND RING. 






Moe HRISTOPHER NORTH tells of a strange puzzle 

GE into which an old gentleman fell. A general election 
wW AG was pending, and he was all for the Lowther inte- 

“SS rest. As he journeyed through the lake country, he 
heard the name of fresh candidates mentioned with much appa- 
rent favour, for Westmoreland. Meeting with a friend at the White 
Lion in Bowness, he told him with a very downcast countenance, 
that Lord Lowther-would be ousted, and that the struggle, as far as 
he could learn, would be “ between Thomas Ford of Egremont, and 
William Richardson of Caldbeck, men of no landed property, and 
probably radicals.” The conversations which had disquieted him, 
were really with reference to a great wrestling match, which was 
then causing as much doubt and searching of hearts in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland as any election could have done. Far 
more money is now given in prizes; but somehow or other these 
rival counties do not take the same pride in their champions as of 
yore. You rarely hear the sport mentioned, except about Easter or 
Carlisle Race time. Champions are not reverentially pointed out to 
the rising generation at market or on the road; and two young 
fellows having a bout on a summer evening, would seem nearly as 
strange a sight, even to a resident, as if a couple of the Yeomanry 
cavalry had suddenly mounted their uniforms and their chargers, and 
gone into a meadow or down a “ green lonning,” to practise the sword 
exercise. 

From nineteen to twenty-five is the best age, and few men are really 
supple after that time. A school, near Bampton, in Westmoreland, 
was once the great nursing mother of wrestlers, and chips in- 
numerable were put in by future “Belted Wills” upon its green ; 
while the Cumbrians were once very keen of it about Sebergham and 
Sowerby Row. Dearham was also a stronghold of the sport, and 
Weardale has had three capital men in the ring during the last twelve 
years. Its great advantage over the Devon and Cornish mode is, 
that it is unattended with the same savage play, and therefore does 
not create any ill blood. Two men will come in a gig to Carlisle, 
and go into the ring; one will throw the other, if he chances to be 
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drawn against him, and they will ride back together at night as good 
friends as ever. We do not read of “the dreadful execution of the 
toe” in connection with it, and how “some of the young Cornwall 
men are trying the toe, but whether they will for a long time be able 
to bear the punishment, and keep their tempers like the Devonshire 
men, is doubtful.” Again, the practice of the rival counties is assi- 
milated, and we have no involved challenges like that from Abraham 
Cann,* of whom the Cornish men sang, with more fealty than truth, 
that he 


‘¢ was not the man 
To wrestle with Polkinghorne.” 


Be this as it may, among the champions of the Carlisle ring who 
were still wrestling, or whose memories were still green in ’30, 
Nicholson of Threlkeld, old Will “ Rutson ” of Caldbeck, Will Weight- 
man of Hayton, and George Irving of Bolton Gate—all of them 
Cumberland men—stood pre-eminent. Nicholson wrestled princi- 
pally in Carlisle and at Windermere. His great chip was the click 
on the outside of the heel, and he always stood well up to his man. 
His stature was six feet, by thirteen stone; and old “Roan,” or 
Rowland Long of Ambleside, who weighed fully five stone more, 
was, like the Dixons of Grasmere, of “no use till him.” Will 
Richardson, or “ Rutson,” as he was called, was another “old 
standard,” and he and Tom Nicholson, Jonathan Watson (a rare 
buttocker) and “ Roan” Long, were. in constant requisition as 
umpires after they left the ring. ‘Will won at Carlisle when he was 
quite a veteran of forty-six. He had not very high science, and used 
generally to hug his men down, but could hype and strike pretty well 
with the left leg. Fauld’s Brow, near Caldbeck, was his great arena, 
and he won the head prize there nine or ten times. This gathering 
generally took place in October, about a month after Carlisle Races 
—whose fixture has been changed—and its belt was quite as bad to 
win as under the hill on The Swifts. 

Weightman was a very tall and handsome man, and won his falls by 
his great power and length of arm, which made up for his lack of science. 
George Irving who was 5 ft. ro. in., and nearly 14 stone, looked quite 
small in the arms of such a lifeguard ; but “ Geordie” was a man of 





* Cann wrote :—‘‘ Polkinghorne, I will take off my stockings and play bare- 
legged with you, and you may have two of the hardest and heaviest shoes you 
like that can be made of leather in the county of Cornwall, and you shall be 
allowed to stuff yourself as high as the arm-pits, to any extent, not exceeding the 
size of a Cornish peck of wool ; and I will further engage not to kick you, if you 
do not kick me.” 
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dauntless pluck, and did not care whom he met. His final fall with 
the gigantic McLauchlin—who was 6 ft. 5 in., and above twenty 
stone—was always a disputed one, and furnished food for discus- 
sion and edification in farm kitchen ingles for many a-month. It 
seems that when they had “gat hod,” and were wrestling for the 
final fall, Irving begged the giant “ not to throw yourself on the top 
of me,” and McLauchlin, thinking that he was down and the bout 
over, quitted his hold. Upon this Irving nimbly lit on his legs 
again, and claimed the fall, and after a great scene round the umpires 
the belt was handed to him. His science was magnificent, and he 
liked to have a very tight hold of his man, and as a right-legged 
striker and a cross-buttocker with the left leg he was supreme. This 
favourite chip of his was as keenly watched for all round the ring as 
Jemmy Little’s buttock and Chapman’s right leg hype. 

George Irving and Robinson of Renwick (a very cunning wrestler) 
were much of the same build, and two smarter fellows never entered 
the ring, but “George was still maister of him.” J. Little from 
Sebergham was a less and lighter man than Irving. The latter had 
got rather slow and stale when they met at Carlisle for the last fall in 
1831. It was an anxious moment for the backers of the old champion. 
George went in to do or die, and got his man up in the old style amid 
a shout which might have been heard at Crossfell, but just missed him 
when he struck with the right leg, and Little put in his unfailing 
buttock. Mason of Blencogo was a strong fellow, with no great 
science or action, and how he disposed of Nichol of Bothel, who was 
one of the best hypers of the day, puzzled not a few. No one under- 
stood the art better than Nichol—whose shock head made him 
“good to tell” in a ring ; but he was generally rather big in condi- 
tion, and turned nervous when he was pushed hard. 

Richard Chapman, who won the belt, like Jackson, of Kinneyside, 
four times at Carlisle, was only “nineteen come Martinmas,” and 
scaled twelve stone, when he made his first journey, in 1833, to The 
Swifts. He had never been there before, and he and two companions 
drove from Penrith in a gig, and didn’t know a single soul in the 
town, or where they could put up. As it happened, Chapman and 
one of his gig partners entered the ring together, and just as he and 
his first opponent were taking hold, he saw his friend “fying over a 
man’s head.” The omen was not a very pleasant one for the party, 
but he set to work nothing daunted, and disposed of Armstrong 
(“Little”), of Bushel Bank, who strained his shoulder in the tussle. 
In the third round he was drawn against George Irving. George 
started with his right leg and struck quick ; then he tried the cross 
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buttock, but Chapman slipped by both legs, and threw him right 
back out of his arms. The old champion was above bearing any 
malice to “the young lad oot of Lancashire,” as he was generally 
rumoured to be, although he was born and bred in Patterdale. 
“ Geordie” was then a publican at Bolton Gate—which never will 
forget him—and had a tent on The Swifts. Spying Chapman a few 
minutes afterwards from his tent door, as the lad was putting on his 
coat and waistcoat, he came up to him with a bottle and a glass— 
“ Here, young man, thoo mun have a glass of porter, I'l stand treat,” 
and so saying, he creamed it up, and dismissed him with the cheer- 
ing prophecy, “ ever a man threw me in Carlisle ring but he won.” 
Chapman was rather shy at first, and he afterwards confessed that, 
living as he did in such a quiet place as Patterdale, he was not sure 
that he had ever seen porter before, or what its effects might be. 
They seemed to be rather invigorating than otherwise, and it was 
also something that the “ Irving of Cumberland ” should be on his side, 
and specially looking out for him. The eighteen-stone Messenger 
met him in the fifth round, but he struck him with his left leg, and 
cross-buttocked him very easily. Graham, of Loweswater, was the 
last stander, and pursued the same tactics as Chapman had done 
with the “ big ’un,” but he was stopped, and thrown in very similar 
style to Irving. 

It was a very fine opening to a great career, which produced a 
hundred prizes in twelve seasons at Carlisle, the Flan, Fauld’s Brow, 
and all over the north. ‘“‘Chapman’s chip” was hyping with the right 
and striking with the left leg, and always at a loose hold. He could 
hype with either leg, but thought it safer to use the right, as it was 
easier to keep hold. As he always told the young chaps, “If you 
hype with the left leg, and miss, and don’t throw your man, you 
are liable to lose hold, and then you are at his mercy. - The left leg 
hype requires a very tight grip; and in fact, the finest hype is with the 
right leg, as the slack hold gives you such a rare swing off.” Since 
his retirement he has frequently acted as umpire, and those who fre- 
quented the Bridekirk coursing meetings will remember his directing 
the beaters on the 380 acres “‘ Tarnities,” as head gamekeeper to 
Major Green Thompson, and always sweet on Beckford and Sun- 
beam. 

Thomlinson of Embleton, and Chapman, had many a hard bout, 
and it was a very near thing between them. Jonathan was a strong 
and a desperate fellow, a bad man to take hold, but a still worse one 
to deal with when he took hold. His forte was left leg striking, and 
clicking inside the heel; and he never could tell how he was “flung 
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like a bairn at Peerith,” by Abbot. Banks Bowe was a big one 
and a tough one, and John Blair of Solport Mill, a strong good 
man. He threw in the final fall for the belt at Carlisle, a great fell- 
side champion, Elliot of Cumrew, who had the credit of bringing up 
the hank chip. If he put in the buttock and was stopped, he then 
tried on this hank, and as it were twisted his leg round his opponent’s 
leg and locked it. The old school thought it “about nowt.” In 
fact, a man is generally beaten when he puts it in, and when it comes 
to a hug, he loses four falls out of five through it. 

Few men are better remembered than Robert Gordon, who stood 
wide of his man, won twice, and was five times second at Carlisle. 
He was about five feet nine, and never more than twelve stone, and 
scarcely a man ‘in England could throw him, if they missed him with 
their first chip. Those who wrestled with him said that he was 
nowt but a heap of bones,” and he held his man so tight that many 
of them lay down to him rather than be “ sgucezed to bits in yon vice.” 
He could’hold Chapman, although ‘‘ Dick” threw him twice for the 
belt at Carlisle, and had the best of him on the balance of falls. 
‘** Bob,” as it were, “wrought his man down,” when the chip had 
missed, and pulled them quietly over his knee with almost a giant’s 
thew. One of the defeated once graphically described his sensations 
to us during the period that Bob had hold of him. “ He reached his 
right arm over and wrought me, and clicked me and felt me almost before 
I took hod.” ‘Science was a thing he did not trouble himself much 
about, but his hug was about equal in tenderness to that of an 
Arctic bear. ‘He was in the ring for at least fourteen or fifteen years, 
and nearly as good as ever to the last, and then, like poor Jackson of 
Kinneyside, he died of consumption. Sergeant of Brampton de- 
prived him of the Carlisle belt, and as the Cumbrians put it, he “was 
owre kittle for him.” Joe was a neat twelve-stone man, and could 
reduce himself sufficiently to wrestle in the eleven-stone ring. The 
middle weights didn’t care to see him there, as he had the swinging 
hype off to perfection. 

He was not long in the ring, but no man has left a more enduring 
memory than William Jackson of Kinneyside. He won four years, 
—1841-44—at Carlisle, and was in fact “a representative man” 
among Cumberland wrestlers, as Chapman was among those of 
Westmoreland. The pair met seven times, and Jackson had one 
the best of it, but Chapman belonged to an earlier period, and was 
not then in his heyday. Jackson was fully six feet one in his stock- 
ings, and weighed about fourteen stone. He had grand, open 
shoulders, and in fact he was beautifully made to the hips, but, like 
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Tom King the ex-pugilist, rather small across the loins. . He was too 
tall to put in the buttock, but he could hype with the right leg, and 
strike as well as click inside the heel with the left, with marvellous 
quickness and precision. There was no finer and better behaved 
wrestler, and never was such universal sympathy felt for a man, 
as when he challenged Atkinson and was defeated. Big as he was, he 
looked a mere stripling by the side of the Magog of Sleagill, when he 
came out to meet him for the best of five falls in that Flan ring, 
which has never had so many thousands round it either before or 
since. George Donaldson * stood the giant,” and counselled him 
most strictly not to make play, or Jackson was certain to have him, 
and his word proved true enough im one round. After going to 
grass, Atkinson was more obedient, and gave away no more chances, 
but stood like a rock, and fairly crushed his man down. The late 
Lord Carlisle, who was looking on, presented Jackson with 52, but 
no pulleys could bring up the poor fellow’s heart, and he was never 
the same man again. 

Taylor of Wythmoor, who threw “ Bob” Gordon in the final fall 
at Carlisle in ’45, and had the tables turned on to him the next year, 
was a rare buttocker; and Thomas Longmire, a man of about 
Chapman's size, was all science, and equally great in buttocking, 
striking, and hyping. ‘Todd of Plumbland, was good for a year or 
two; and Moss of Temple-Sowerby, wrestled well as “.a colt,” and 
went through his men in great style for the Carlisle belt. Palmer of 
Newcastle was also a good man, and took Gordon as his model ; 
and Haliwell of Penrith, an eleven-stone man, was ‘full of chips.” 
W. Donald of Dearham,—the home of “lyle Tiffin,” the nine and 
a-half stone hero, who “has everything off”—had a unique method 
of pulling men on to his knee. Dick Wright of Longtown, who 
keeps his wrestling year after year as well as Lord Wilton does his 
riding to hounds, also relies very much on a specialty. It can 
only be described as a peculiar and most effective jerk off the breast, 
which no one, save Mossop of Egremont, ever seemed to practise. 
Mossop threw Longmire twice out of three times with it, Chapman 
twice, and Jackson once; and they all said afterwards that they didn’t 
know how to meet it. Weardale has been fertile in champions. 
Pattinson was an eleven-stone man, and good enough to win and be 
second at Carlisle ; and Milburn, after winning in 1848-49, turned 
up second to Dick Wright in 1866. Robson of Weardale was 
good ; but he was overmatched when he met Longmire for the belt 
at Carlisle, where Ben Cooper, a man who could do anything, strike 
with either leg, or cross-buttock, was second in successive years to 
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Hawksworth of Shap, and Murgatroyd of Cockermouth. The latter 
began wrestling when he was about twenty, and has gone on for 
fully thirty years. Chips were not much in his way ; but his figure, 
fourteen stone, by 5 ft. 7 ins., rendered him a difficult man to 
throw, and he “ has settled a vast of men” at one time or another. 
Noble Ewbank of Bampton was hardly so good as his father Joseph, 
whose style of buttocking was almost equal to Little’s. As for George 
Donaldson (one of three clever brothers), he was as cunning as he 
was clever, and though only an eleven-stone man, he was nearly 2 
match for Jackson, and in fact threw him once. Like Gordon, he 
was a “very slippery takker hod,” whereas Jackson stepped up to 
his man, and gave the umpires no trouble with either sand-glass or 
trumpet. 

Tt was a matter of a few ounces between him and Jonathan 
Whitehead, but Jonathan won the match when they met at Waverton. 
The latter was-a great hyper and buttocker, as well as a right leg 
striker, and used the last chip with daring shrewdness, when more 
cautious men would have left it alone. There are very few good 
strikers with the right leg. Chapman and other cracks would never 
put it in, as, if you miss, it is mostly fatal. There has never been a 
more finished eleven-stone wrestler, both as a striker and a buttocker; 
and in fact all round, than Jim Scott. At Whitehaven he won the 
eleven-stone purse eight or nine years in succession, and stood twice 
second to Jameson at Carlisle. Of course, to adopt his friends’ lan- 
guage, it was safe to predict that the big’un would “ worry him 
down ;” but Jameson is wonderfully lith of his weight, both in pole 
jumping and wrestling, and can both hype, and strike with the left 
whenever occasion serves.» 





> The principal chips were as follows :— 

I, Hype.—Formerly called striking inside, or getting your knee between your 
opponent’s leg after lifting him, and striking his leg so as to drop him down. 

II. Swincinc Hype.—The same thing, but swinging your man after lifting him,. 
once or twice round and striking. When the motions were done quickly, these 
two were considered the crack chips of the ring, and when well done they were 
decisive. 

III. BuTTOCKING.—Getting your buttock or haunch quickly under your oppo- 
nent’s stomach, as a fulcrum, and throwing him bodily over your head or shoulder. 

IV. Cross-BUTTOCKING.—The same thing, only getting your man into motion, 
and your buttock more under him. 

V. Hanx.—Getting your leg twisted round your opponent’s leg, so that he 
cannot clear it, and by superior strength and height forcing yourself over him, when 
he must fall under. 

VI. BACKHEELING. — Putting your heel behind your opponent’s heel, and 
running over him. 
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The first prize, a purse with five gold guineas in it, was contended 
for at Carlisle races, in September, 1809, and was won by Tom 
Nicholson of Threlkeld. ‘“ Two purses of gold” were given the next 
year ; and for three years in succession Nicholson was the champion. 
The prize on the third occasion was twenty guineas, and “all persons 
emulous of distinguishing themselves in these athletic exercises, so 
much excelled in by our forefathers, are desired to appear on the 
ground at nine o’clock in the morning.” This reference to antiquity 
was made in 1811 ; but the most diligent ghoul in the matter has 
failed to discover the existence of any records before the era of Tom 
Nicholson. Will Richardson of Caldbeck was second to that hero 
in 1810, and the science, which was gradually developed, brought 
matters up to fever heat in 1813, when a ring, seventy yards in 
diameter, was enclosed by ropes, and about fifteen thousand people, 
headed by the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Queensberry, and 
Earl Lonsdale, stood or sat round it. “ Barney” was not much in 
vogue. The buttock and the cross-buttock were the favourite chips, 
and “ many of the men were struck from the ground upwards of five 
feet.” “The Cumberland Shepherd” won the belt; and amongst 
those who went to grass was George Dennison the bone-setter, who 
dislocated an opponent’s shoulder. With a fine eye to business, he 
would not have him taken to a hospital, but set the shoulder then 
and there, amid loud cheers. ‘Prize fighting was introduced as 
a. wind-up the next year; and Tom Nicholson, and a seaman 
called Ridley, alias “The Glutton,” had a slogging half hour; but 
the police interfered, and the Fist never again held a place at those 
revels. 

For a few years the wrestling was removed from the old tryst 
under the hill, and not far from the 7; Y. C. starting post, toa 
circus, and became a private speculation ; but on September 6, 1821, 
the wanderer, thanks to the late Mr. Henry Pearson, a solicitor 
of great size, came back to its old haunts, and Will Richardson 
added another belt to his almost countless store. The entry was 
very large, and very few of the men were under fourteen stone. 
Weightman of Hayton, the second man, was more than a stone above 
this weight, twenty-two years of age, and 6 ft. 2 in. in his stockings. 
He was second the next year, and came first in 1825-26. Then the 
knights of King Arthur’s Round Table were determined to be in 





VII. Crick INsipE.—Clicking inside your opponent’s heel, and forcing him 
back. 

VIII. Oursipe Stroke.—Lifting your man, striking outside his knee with 
yours, and dropping him down. 
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the fashion, and gave two prizes at ‘The Table,” near Penrith. 
The “ Harry Brougham” of that day was a spectator, and the knights 
entered so much into the spirit of the thing, that as the term 
“ Muscular Christian” had not then been invented, they drank the 
bishop’s health, as “ the tallest and handsomest man in his diocese.” 
A few years later, when the commutation of tithes was the question of 
the hour, and William Blamire, the pride of the Cumberland Blues, 
was the only man in England who was found fit to grapple with it, 
the health of a bishop in connection with wrestling would have 
sounded rather discordant. The county had been tickled by a 
waggish editorial suggestion of the late James Steel—whose statue 
stands in Carlisle market-place—to “settle the question of tithes by 
wrestling ; and twenty wrestlers were backed against the whole bench 
of bishops, deans, rectors, and vicars, Of these, Chapman alone 
was expected to dispose of a score of Irish bishops; and ‘grass 
Exeter as a finisher to his day’s work.’ The deans, it was confidently 
asserted, would be ‘ mere sport for Nichol ; Robinson would clear off 
the prebends before breakfast, and George Irving had still mettle 
enough left to ‘chip’ the heels from at least a score of the fattest 
rectors of the land. There can be little doubt that the tithe question 
would have been satisfactorily settled this year, had such a trial been 
resorted to ; but ‘Exeter’ and his friends would have been inclined 
to forego a large quantity of the plunder, before they yielded them- 
selves to the grasping argument of Dick Chapman.” ‘The county 
must have long loved the sport when its leading editor could draw 
from it such an elaborate political illustration. 





‘¢ Ah! sure it was a coat of steel, 
Or good tough oak, he wore, 
Who first unto the ticklish wheel, 
*Gan harness horses four ; 
Nor shudder’d as he rolled along, 
To tread the merry, whirling throng 
Of furious coach with sluggish dray, 
Contesting every inch of way, 
Through Holborn and the direful strait 
Of Temple Bar or Bishop Gate.” 


Such was part of the ode, modelled after, “Sic te Diva potens 
Cypri,” which was addressed to the driver of the Times in ’27, 
when cornbox poets only sung of steam as “a demon foul,” and 
“make a railroad to the moon?” was thought a witty retort, and 
quite a settler for the question which was stirring a few far-seeing 
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souls. After all, the horrors of Holborn or Temple Bar were far 
below those of Shap and Stainmoor on a winter's night, when 
coachman, guard and passengers battled along in the blast, or bore 
a hand with the snow shovels, and then looked out anxiously for 
that tavern sign of “Welcome into Cumberland,” which told of 
deliverance from the Wilds of Westmoreland, and that snug little 
Penrith was nigh. 

There were not many amateur coachmen on the road, and the 
guards steadily set their faces against the system, except in very 
particular instances. Even then any passenger could object, and if 
the reins were not given up at once to the regular coachman, the 
Post-Office authorities came down hot and heavy upon the guard 
when they were appealed to. A traveller was most indignant on one 
occasion, and actually seized hold of the reins, because the guard 
did not seem disposed to interfere. As it was he took nothing by his 
motion, as there was, luckily, a change of cabinet about that time, and 
the guard’s request to know which Postmaster-General he was to 
address in his defence, was allowed to remain unanswered. Mr. 
James Parkin was one of the privileged ones, and generally worked 
on Mr. Teather’s ground out of Penrith to Carlisle. He gave it up 
when the railways encroached, and the horses became worse, as he 
did not care to be “a screw driver.” He was a very steady coach- 
man, but rather too slow for the mail; and had not the energy to 
slip them along over the galloping ground, and make his time 
up.. In fact, the guard was perpetually holding up his watch and 
admonishing him to send them along. Mr. Ramsay of Barnton was 
good enough, when the cattle were good, but he liked to choose his 
ground. Mr. Nightingale, the great coursing judge of that day, was 
the man to “take a coach through the country.” He took the 
horses as they came, kickers or jibbers, and thanks to very fine 
hands and strong nerves, he kept his time to a second. 

Parson Bird was also well up to his work; and such a good- 
hearted fellow, that when the regular coachman from Keswick to 
Kendal broke his leg, he took his place for six weeks, and collected 
the fees for him. A lady gave the parson half-a-crown, and going to 
a ball at Kendal that night, was introduced to her coachman of the 
morning, who at once asked her to dance. She was highly indignant; 
but, on the matter being explained to her, she became so gracious 
over it, that she ultimately became “Mrs. Bird. 

Among the regular coachmen, John Reed took a very high place: 
He was a stout and a very silent man—in fact “allofor his horses.” 
He drove the Glasgow mail from Carlisle to: Abington, never tasted 
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ale or wine, and never had an accident. This was the more remark- 
able, as Mr. Johnstone of Hallheaths, the owner of Charles XII, 
horsed one stage, with nothing but thorough-breds ; and if they did 
take off, even Reed, strong wristed as he was, could hardly hold 
them. John Brydon was the very reverse of John Reed, and full 
of jollity and good stories on the box. The two Drydens were more 
dashing in their style. One of them had the art of teaching his 
horses to trot when most men would have had them on the gallop ; 
and his brother was a wonderful singer. Whenever the mail reached 
a long ascent, and he had to slacken speed, he would beguile the 
way with “ She wore a wreath of Roses,” or “I know a flower within 
my garden growing,” in a rich tenor, which would have secured him 
a good concert-room engagement. Little Isaac Johnson was going 
for thirty-five years, and never had an accident. He was supreme 
with a kicking horse, and always took care to make him his near 
side leader. When they were put there he could punish them 
more severely, and they were not in the way of the coach. He 
liked to hit them inside the thigh, and he could fairly wale them 
up if they continued to rebel. ‘The Telfers were good coachmen of 
the same school, and were well known over Shap Fells. Jem Barnes 
was rather fat and lumbersome, and lacked fire. People did say that 
he had his sleeping ground as well as his galloping ground. There 
was little chance of sleeping one night, going north over Shap. He 
had not only to gallop at all the snow drifts, but to put a postboy 
and pair on in front. The pole hook broke, and the hand of Jim. 
Byrns, the guard, was almost frozen to the screw wrench, when he 
brought out a spare pole hook and fastened it on. The snow fell 
in flakes large enough to blind them, and the only comic bit was 
the voice of a heavy swell issuing from the box seat, beneath a per- 
fect tortoise-shell covering of capes and furs, ‘‘ What are you fellows 
keeping me here in the cold for, and warming your own hands at the 
lamp?” 

George Eade was very deaf, but still he had hearing enough left 
to be cognisant of a great many objurgations from Mr. Richardson 
of the Greyhound at Shap for taking it out of his horses. One day 
Mr. Richardson came out and was peculiarly bland, but George con- 
cluded that he was on the old subject, and had his back up in an 
instant, “ Hang you! I’m not before my time; I'll bet you 57. of it, look 
at my watch!” Jack Pooley was a great character, and drove in 
earlier days over Stainmoor. When he retired he joined the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and entered his horse for a cavalry plate. Two of the 
principal conditions were that it must never have won 504, and, also, 
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be half bred. Some objections having been raised to Jack’s nomi- 
nation, it became necessary to examine Jack before a committee of 
the regiment. To the first question, whether his horse had ever won 
so/., he replied “ Vo, indeed ! but he's helped to lose many a fifty—he 
ran three years in an opposition coach.” The next question was, ‘‘ What 
is he by, Mr. Pooley?” “ By?” said Jack, “ 7 should say he was bya 
shorthorn bull, he’s such a devil of a roarer,” and Jack’s answers were 
considered eminently satisfactory. Jack Creery was a good coach- 
_man, and drove a pair-horse mail from Lancaster to Kirkby Stephen. 
He had a guard, one Joe Lord, who had been with Van Amburgh, 
and the pair got lost one night between Kirkby Stephen and Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Jack was so sleepy that he crept inside. Lord drove for 
him, and, being sleepy as well, turned right off the road down a lane 
in the snow. Things got from bad to worse, so Jack had to be 
roused, and Joe was pushed up the side of a sign-post on Jack’s 
shoulders, to “try and read the address.” ‘There was not light 
enough to decipher much, and when they reached a village (accord- 
ing to the song which Jim Byrns wrote to their confusion), they 
knocked long and loud at a church door by mistake for a public house. 
The coachman’s fees were generally two shillings for fifty miles, 
and some of them made 300/ a year. It was, however, “ light come; 
light go” with them, as they were very fond of betting and card- 
playing. One of them, who was rather a Malaprop in his speech, 
accounted for losing all his winnings of one evening, by saying that 
he was “ positively discompelled to play the last ensuing game.” They 
were strictly the servants of the contractors, and looked after the 
passengers’ luggage, whereas the guards were the servants of Govern- 
ment, and in full charge of the mail and the bags. Their appoint- 
ment was got through members of Parliament, who made interest in 
due form with the Postmaster-General of the day. An inspector of 
guards travelled four days a week on the mails, and reported weak 
harness and bad horses, and other shortcomings, to Government, and 
the guards, who had half a guinea per week, made all their private 
reports through him. For a long time safety-drags were a subject of 
dispute between the contractors and the Post Office, and they were 
not adopted until the former made a very decided stand on the point. 
Two guards were especially well known and esteemed for their 
courtesy on the road ; Skaife, who was a great musician, more espe- 
cially on the bass violin, and who died landlord of the Graham Arms, 
at Longtown, and Jim Byrns, who was for many years the station- 
master at Preston. Jim’s forte was verse making rather than music, 
and if any little thing happened during the journeys that tickled his 
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fancy, he would drop Mr. Teather, junior, not a line, but a few 
rhymes, describing it. Those who were up in mail coach politics, 
used to have many a roar over the songs which he wrote, whenever 
anything very good came off; and Jack Creery and Joe Lord never 
heard the last of his touching description of their sign-post and 
church-door troubles. According to it, they must have been in as 
strange a jumble as the Keswick man and his sow, when they tumbled 
out of Broadholme Wood down a steep bank into the Greta below. 
The man was asked to describe his sensations as he fell, but he could 
only say, “ Verra queer; first it was sow oer me, and then I ver sow ; 
then sow top o't me, and I top ot sow; rum start a’ thegither.” 

Jim Byrns was a very handsome and well-educated man, and no 
one understood his business better. For many years he was on the 
Edinburgh mail from Derby to Manchester, and afterwards from 
Preston to Carlisle, over Shap Fells, the most difficult mail road in 
England. Those who slip through it now in half an hour, snoozing 
on comfortable first-class cushions, can never compass the weariness 
of Hucks Brow, or guess what a guard had to endure, standing up 
for miles together through those dark and dismal fogs which infest it 
on a winter’s night, and eternally blowing his horn to prevent a colli- 
sion. Sometimes snow would bring the mail to a dead lock altogether, 
and then the guard would have to wade, or get out his’saddle and 
ride one of the leaders off to some farm-house, and rouse the farm 
labourers to come with their shovels, and dig out His or Her Majesty’s 
mails. Jim was the right man in the right place, a rare hand at the 
head of a fatigue party with shovels, and a perfect master of his 
carpenter’s tools, in case there was a breakdown. The heaviest night, 
as regards correspondence, was when the American mail had come 
in. On those occasions, the bags have been known to weigh above 
16 cwt. They were contained in sacks seven feet long, which 
were laid in three tiers across the top, so high that no guard, unless 
he were a Chang in stature, could look over them, and the waist (z.¢., 
the seat behind the coachman) and the hind boot were filled with bags 
as well. 

The best mail teams went out of Carlisle, where eighty horses 
were once kept for eight mails and seven coaches. The Carlisle 
teams always looked well, as the contractors principally resided 
there in the midst of their own ground, and the coachmen always 
tried to make up their time before they got to it, if possible. “The 
little mail,” as it was called, was on for a short time, and it was a 
caution to see it come down Stanwix Brow of a summer evening. 
It had only two horses, and they always seemed to be running 
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away with their load. Its owners professed to do the 96 miles 
between Carlisle and Glasgow in 8 h. 32} m., and it pretty often 
came to time; but there were so many accidents, that passengers 
wholly shunned it at last. It was established to let the Glasgow 
people—who were jealous on the point, and thought that their 
London correspondence was delayed by coming through Yorkshire— 
have their letters an hour or so earlier from Carlisle than by the 
regular mail. The London and Edinburgh mail route was by 
Derby and Manchester, and it and the regular old Glasgow mail 
so arranged their time, with a view to the Glasgow mal-contents, as 
to meet in the Crown Inn Square, at Penrith, at four o’clock in the 
morning, and come on to Carlisle together. Up mails, which left 
Carlisle at six in the evening, reached London at five o’clock on the 
second morning. The fare was six guineas inside, and 3/. 5s. out; 
but fees to coachmen and guards, with refreshment on the road, 
brought it up considerably. Well may those who are rightly informed 
about things as they were, not grumble at things as they are, when— 
instead of being cramped and sleepless for nearly thirty-six hours, 
with every hair standing up like a porcupine’s quill, and with rain 
and dew and hoar frost as your dreary portion,—you can leave Euston 
Square at a quarter to nine, and see the summer sun “ shine fair on 
Carlisle wall” before six o’clock. 

Mr. Teather was the principal mail contractor, but he gave up 
working the south side of Carlisle in 1837, and his son (who very 
often tooled his own teams) took it, as well as the Carlisle and 
Longtown stage. When the rail was completed to Carlisle, the 
latter entered into the northern contract with Mr. Croall, and when 
the Caledonian Railway reached Beattock Bridge, the plant was 
removed there, and the horses had for a time to be stabled under 
canvas. Some five years before steam became lord of all, there was 
a curious dispute about the Government contract, and Mr. Barton, 
who had been in partnership with Mr. Teather, senior, claimed the 
ground from Heskett to Penrith, and sent his horses and helpers to 
Heskett. It was a regular fight between the men, day by day, which 
set of horses should be put in first. Parson Bird lent his powerful 
arm to the Bartonians, whose chief had never really signed the 
Government contract, and Mr. Parkin invariably rode down from 
Greenways, and sat watching the faction fight from his saddle. It 
went on for several days, and then the Bartonians gave in. 

The mails were chocolate-bodied, picked out with scarlet, with 
wheels, perch, waist, bars and pole all scarlet, and the harness was 
perfectly plain, with the exception of the initials and coach bars on 
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the blinkers. Hucks Brow was a severe pull of a mile, and the 
seven miles going south from Shap to the Brow was also all on the 
collar. The accidents were wonderfully few, and the principal one 
befell a country mail, whose horses shied at a water-wheel just as 
they crossed Kirbythore Bridge. The drop was eight feet, and one 
horse was killed, but there the damage ended. A stalwart Yorkshire 
wool-stapler performed a somersault quite equal to the Keswick sow- 
leader, and, just as he lighted on his legs, he.“‘ caught at mid off” a 
parcel, which shot with wondrous velocity out of a woman’s arms, 
and proved on inspection to be her baby. He said, in his dry way, 
when they congratulated him on his fine fielding, that “a stray baby 
isn’t generally a good catch for a man.” 

None of the contractors cared to get their teams of a colour, as it 
was too expensive. A wheeler must measure fifteen one at least, 
but anything that would keep straight and get out of the way of the 
bars, was generally thought good enough for a leader, and if it had’nt 
what Mr. Murray calls “pretty manners,” John Reed would generally 
turn it out “ complete in six lessons.” The average price for them was 
172, and for a good wheeler 22/. to 25/7, but never more than 30/. 
Ireland furnished the greater portion of them, and they were picked up 
at the Rosley Hill fairs. None under five years old were ever 
purchased, and the average of service in a fast mail was three years, 
although there were some brilliant exceptions. The worn outs were 
sold back to farmers at 5/ or 6/, and mares of course commanded 
the best price. Occasionally a horse was purchased with rather a 
doubtful title, and, to prevent his being claimed, he was always 
worked in the night mail. They got very few beans, but two year 
old hay and the best of oats were made especial points of. Tapster, 
a dark chestnut stallion, was the most remarkable horse on the road. 
For some offence or other he was condemned to be a near side 
leader, when he was only rising four, but he “ went off like an old 
cow” from the start. From Penrith to Shap was his bit of road, 
and he worked for ten years. When he became a little slow he did 
duty as wheeler for a short time, but he was too small for the place, 
and a blacksmith got him for 47, and put him at the service of his 
country. The Waterloo mare was of a very different disposition. 
She was one of Mr. Contractor Buchanan’s lot, and she had stopped 
with every coachman in turn at the end of two miles. At last, they 
all wearied of her, and the orders were, if she rebelled again, not to 
bring her back alive. She accordingly left Penrith, and got a few 
miles in the Glasgow mail, when, according to her wont, she suddenly 
sulked, and sat down upon her haunches like a dog, with her legs 
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straight out before her. The coachman got down, took a rail out of 
the hedge, and struck her nine times below the knees with the flat 
side of it. Such energetic treatment brought her to, and she and her 
drivers “ lived happily together ever after.” 

Coachmen and guards could endure much fatigue, but the post- 
boys of the great north road were quite their equals in this way. Jack 
Story, of the Crown at Penrith, once rode at a pinch 108 miles— 
twice to Carlisle and back and once to Keswick—in a day, when he 
was past seventy. It was a very “throng time,” as parliament had 
just risen, and tourists were flocking to the lakes, but such a ride 
made no difference to him, and he died ultimately at the age of eighty- 
five. He was full of odd tales about those he had driven, and con- 
sidered that on the whole barristers were more devoted to their dinners 
than any of them. He based this on what he saw of Sir Gregory Lewin, 
Mr. Blackburn, Q.C., and one or two others, learned in the law, who, 
if the assize at Carlisle extended over a Sunday, generally posted 
down after their consultations to Penrith, and dined most sumptuously 
atthe Crown. The story of the brace of wild ducks lingered for many 
a year about the Crown bar. To the horror of these men of eclectic 
appetite, they had been stuffed by mistake with sage and onions. 
Upon ascertaining this violation of all true art, the president nearly 
pulled the bell down in his indignation, and ordering in a kettle of 
water, scooped out all the stuffing, and carefully rinsed the birds’ in- 
teriors before they were re-consigned to the cook. The waiter, how- 
ever, bid the cook to be of good cheer, and gave it as his opinion 
(without fee) that those lawyers needn’t have pretended to possess 
such very delicate appetites, as, when he came back with the ducks, 
they had eaten all the ejected stuffing, and a small loaf of bread along 
with it. Jemmy Anderson of Shap was another great character, and 
quite equal to any crisis. He was once driving a carriage from there 
to Penrith, when the hirer put out his head and roared, with quite 
Harry Brougham’s emphasis, “ Postilion, I shan't give you a farthing 
Sor your horses or yourself; youve driven like a snail.” Jemmy pulled 
up immediately, and turning half round in his saddle, faced the foe. 
“You won't pay me a farthing, won't you; then I’ve come far enough for 
nowt,” and so saying, he descended swiftly, and began to take his 
horses out. Jemmy was a man of his word, and nothing but the 
offer of a handsome compromise—money down—induced him to 
put them to again. 

The postboys never seemed to have a holiday, and if they had, 
it would have been a deep source of difficulty to them how to 
spend it. One of their Southern brethren, Tom King of the Old Crown 
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at Amersham, spent his in a most peculiar manner. He had the honour 
on one occasion, of driving “ Farmer George,” after hunting with the 
Royal staghounds, from Amersham to Windsor. To the end of his 
life that loyal subject would. do no work on the anniversary of that 
day. After breakfast he repaired to the same yellow post-chaise, and 
sat in it till nightfall, on the side where his sovereign had been. He 
refreshed himself liberally with pots of ale, and if he took his pipe 
from his lips at intervals, it was only to replace it with a key-bugle, 
and play “God save the King.” His master humoured his fancy, 
and visited the post-chaise with many others during the day, to see 
Tom indulging in these quaint Pleasures of Memory. 

The Gretna Green marriages were a fruitful source of revenue to 
postboys at this period, and as the fugitive lovers paid on a higher 
and higher scale in their fervour the nearer they approached the 
shrine, a sort of private clearing-house had to be established, and if 
there was anything like a good paying “love job,” the fees were 
passed down the road and equalised. They were seldom better than 
when the Prince of Capua espoused Miss Penelope Smith. 

A parlour at the Crown was the scene of a curious fracas. A 
happy pair had arrived from Grantham for Gretna, and were lunching, 
when the father and the rejected lover drove up. The latter thought 
the very sight of himself would be sufficient to create remorse, and 
took no active part for fear of “setting” the girl; but the father 
promptly essayed a passage of arms, first with his umbrella and then 
with his fists, and was finally seized by the collar, half throttled, and 
forced on ‘to the sofa. His son-in-law elect (who was above his 
weight, and of a theatrical turn of mind) then turned the key on both 
of them, and got a rare start with his love, more especially as the old 
gentleman would drive to Captain Hebson’s to try and get a summons 
for assault. Somehow or other matters got squared, and the four 
came back that evening in two post-chaises, with white favours, and 
dined together in great peace. 

It was said of the first Duke of Cleveland, who loved life in a 
post-chaise, that his orders to the postboys were always, “‘Vow, drive 
like the devil!” If he gave them the word at Catterick Bridge, Mr. 
Ferguson, the landlord, was wont to say out loud, and with much 
feeling, “ Vow, dads, you'll attend to his grace’s orders,” and then under 
his breath, to the lads, “ Don’t overboil the eggs.” It would have been 
no use for Mrs. Holmes to give any such second ‘orders, if a runaway 
pair dashed up to the Bush and it happened to be Jack Ainslie’s 
turn for “ Horses on.” Jack was a sworn foe to parents and guardians 
at such seasons, and believed with Mr. Toots’s “Chicken,” that if 
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everything else failed, doubling them up with a dig in the waistcoat 
was a move in the right direction. He would have recommended 
precisely the same treatment in the case of a Lord Chancellor, if he 


had come, 
** Racing and chasing on Cannobie lea,” 


after some fair ward of his high court.” Jack was perpetually signing 
his name as witness to marriages, and was in fact quite a consulting 
counsel to love-lorn knights and damsels. To have him, in his 
yellow cord jacket on the near wheeler, was worth as many points to 
them as it was to an attorney for the plaintiff to retain Garrow.or 
Follett. If he was pushed hard, Jack knew of cunning by lanes 
and woods to hide them in, and had lines of gates across farms, and 
all that sort of geography, in his eye, for an emergency, 

On one occasion, he quite “ outdid his own outdoings.”. He had 
driven a’couple, who had forgotten to “ask mama,” early in the day 
to Longtown, and as he thought they were taking it rather easily, he 
strongly advised them to cross the border and get married before 
they dined. They were weary and would not be advised, and he took 
his horses back to Carlisle, and thought them just ‘poor silly things.’ 
He had not been back long, when the mother and a Bow Street 
officer dashed up to the Bush. There was not a second to lose, so 
Jack jumped on a horse, without asking any one, and galloped to 
Longtown. He had barely time to get the dawdlers huddled into.a 
post-chaise, take his seat on the box as commander-in-chief, and clear 
the “lang toun,” when the pursuers loomed in sight.. The pursuit was 
so hot that the only way was to turn sharp down a lane, and Jack 
and his party had the satisfaction of watching through a leafy screen, 
“the maternal” fly past towards Gretna, and so on to Annan, where 
she came to a long and hopeless check, and finally gave it up. 
When she was got rid of, Jack would stand no more nonsense, but 
saw his couple married, and witnessed, before he went back to 
Carlisle. The signatures of that marriage were always looked at 
with a certain sad interest, as the bridegroom was killed next year 
at Waterloo, This was quite Jack’s leading case, and he is still re- 
membered by many warm admirers of talent and generalship in a 
peculiar line, as “a civil old fellow, perhaps five feet seven if he was 
stretched out, and with such nice crooked legs.” 

H. H. D. 
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FALSTAFF. 






KS ox HE name seems to possess historical significance. It 
Wipe is difficult to believe that a character so universally 





renowned should be a creation of fiction. Sir John 
Falstaff! Is he not one of the most familiar objects 
in your mental pictures of the past? Can you talk of a Boar’s 
Head—a cup of sack—Gadshill—Windsor, without thinking of the 
lusty knight? . 

Shakspearian authorities strive hard to deprive him of his birth- 
right, his identity with the history of bygone times, and take pains 
to prove Sir John Oldcastle to have been Falstaff in the flesh. 

Warburton says the name was changed because “one Sir John Old- 
castle, having suffered martyrdom in the time of Henry V., for the 
opinions of Wickliffe, it gave offence ; therefore the poet altered it to 
Falstaff, and endeavours to remove the scandal in the epilogue to the 
‘Second Part of King Henry IV.,’ thus: ‘If you be not too much 
cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will continue the story with Sir 
John in it, and make you merry with fair Katherine of France, where, for 
anything I know, Falstaff shall die by your hard opinions ; for Old- 
castle died a martyr, and this is not the man. I believe,” continues 
Warburton, “there was no malice in the matter. Shakspeare wanted 
a droll name to his character, and never considered to whom it 
belonged.” 

Steevens declares that “ Sir John Oldcastle was not a character 
ever introduced by Shakspeare, nor did he ever occupy the place of 
Falstaff. The play in which Oldcastle’s name occurs was not the 
work of our poet,” alluding to an old play called “The Famous 
Victories of Henry V.” The action of this piece commences about 
the fourteenth year of the reign of King Henry IV., and ends with 
Henry V.’s marriage with Pripcess Catherine of France. The scene 
opens with Prince Henry’s robberies. Sir John Oldcastle is one of 
the gang, and called Jockie, and Ned and Gadshill are two other 
comrades. “From this imperfect sketch,” writes Theobald, “I have 
a suspicion that Shakspeare might form his Two Parts of ‘ King 
Henry IV.’ and his ‘ History of King Henry V.,’ and consequently 
it is not improbable that he might continue the mention of Sir John 
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Oldcastle until some descendant of that family moved Queen Eliza- 
beth to command him to change the name.” 

According to Malone, Shakspeare never intended to ridicule the 
real Sir John Oldcastle — Lord Cobham—in any respect, but 
thought proper to make Falstaff in imitation of the Oldcastle of 
the original “King Henry V.” In a note to the “First Part of Henry 
IV.,” Malone quotes Fuller’s “ Worthies,” 1662, page 253, from 
which we learn that “ Sir John Falstolfe, knight, was a native of this 
county (Norfolk). To avouch him by many arguments valiant 
is to maintain that the sun is bright; since the stage has been 
overbold with his memory, making him a Thrasonical puff and 
emblem of mock valour. True it is, Sir John Oldcastle did first 
bear the brunt of the one, being the make-sport in all plays for a 
coward. It is easily known out of what purse this blackpenny came. 
The papists railing on him for a heretick, and therefore he must be 
also a coward, though indeed he was a man of arms, every inch of 
him, and as valiant as any of his age. Now, as I am glad that Sir 
John Oldcastle is put out, so I am sorry that Sir John Falstolfe is put 
in to relieve his memory, in this base service to be the anvil for 
every dull wit to strike upon. Nor is our comedian excusable by 
some alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Falstafe (and 
making him the property and pleasure of Henry V. to abuse), seeing 
the vicinity of sounds intrenches on the memory of that worthy 
knight.” In spite of which protest, I do not believe that Sir John 
Falstolfe, knight, of Norfolk, was ever thought of by the comedian 
referred to by Fuller. 

Ritson asserts positively that the name of Oldcastle was changed 
to that of Falstaff, and quotes seven passages or rather lines in 
which the alteration has apparently been made. Among them— 


‘*** Away, good Ned,—Falstaff sweats to death,’ 


“which requires a word of three syllables to perfect the metre, at 
present a foot deficient, and consequently affording a proof that it 
was Originally written to suit the name of Oldcastle and no other.” 
The line, 
‘* As the honey of Hybla, my old lord of the castle,” 


which the Prince addresses to Falstaff in “‘ Henry IV.,” is a strong 
indication of the change upon which Ritson insists as having been 
made. 
Other authorities say that Sir John Falstaff was a native of Strat- 
ford, and ridiculed by Shakspeare out of spite. 
VoL. I., N.S. 1868, 3G 
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Sir John Oldcastle, who appears in the older plays, and with 
whom our knight has become confused, was a celebrity of the time, 
obnoxious to the papists, and therefore the object of ridicule and 
satire of the playwrights of the period. The character immortalised 
by the poet’s wit and humour was the prototype of no political or 
unpopular original, and to avoid any such mistaken identity, was 
in all probability christened twice by its author. 

As “the anvil for dull wit to strike upon,” the part of Falstaff has 
been a favourite with all Shakspearian actors ambitious of a reputa- 
tion above that of low comedy, and with heavy tragedians when 
wishing to unbend. It has been that which they have deemed cer- 
tain they could represent with success. The part, apparently so 
easy to impersonate, has led many an experienced actor “on to his 
destruction.” It is beset with difficulties, and, consequently, often 
misinterpreted. Blustering and coarseness have been considered 
its chief characteristics, and disappointment has almost invariably 
been the result of its impersonation. Considering how few worthy 
representatives he has had, it is surprising that Falstaff should have 
acquired such an extraordinary repute. Abroad—in the German 
theatres—he is much better treated than in England. Truly, he is 
there hailed with delight as a genuine John Bull, and enjoyed all the 
more for that reason ; but the Germans believe in the intellectuality 
of Falstaff’s character, and represent him, accordingly, with more 
refinement than we do. 

It must have occurred to every careful reader of the plays in which 
the knight is introduced, that what he says and does is more the 
result of cunning and ready wit than it generally appears to be upon 
our stage. By nature, he is not the drunken, mentally debased 
debauchee, such as he is usually represented. He is a libertine, but 
tempers licentiousness with caution ; he lies prodigiously, and laughs 
in his sleeve at those he is deceiving. 

Sir John Falstaff is a knight in difficulties, brought about by his 
own recklessness ; he possesses a fund of humour and mother wit, 
to indulge which he often sacrifices the respect due to his knight- 
hood. He thoroughly enjoys life, with an exuberance of animal 
spirits which misfortune cannot quell. He is a philosopher, cunning 
and unscrupulous if you will, but still a philosopher living on his 
wits, 

I refer especially to the character as it appears in the two plays of 
“Henry IV.” In “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” written, it is said, 
to please Queen Elizabeth, who desired to see the fat knight in love, 
Falstaff’s worldly wisdom is obscured by his inordinate vanity and the 
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ludicrous positions in which he is placed—a result probably attribut- 
able to the wish of the poet to gratify his royal mistress at the expense: 
of his hero’s common sense. With this view of the part, and never: 
having seen it, in my opinion, correctly represented on the stage, the: 
announcement of some recent performances excited my curiosity. 

* Mr. Mark Lemon as Falstaff” has been the talk of the town, and 
one of the most prominent advertisements in the newspapers for the 
last five weeks. Mr. Lemon’s antecedents in the literary and 
dramatic world, his burly appearance, massy head, and: mellow 
voice, were sufficient to justify every expectation of success—ex- 
pectations which he realised by discarding all objectionable con- 
ventional usages, and presenting a living portrait of Sir John most 
delightful to behold. The performances took place at the Gallery of 
Illustration, in Regent Street, and consisted of selected: scenes from- 
“ Henry IV.,” Parts I. and II., so chosen -as to relate the story of 
Falstaff’s career, and form an entertainment, somewhat in the style- 
of such as are given at the present day, with Shakspeare for its 
author. Even by those who delight in the senseless confusion of a 
*‘ break-down,” rapid changes of costume, and the ingenious torturing» 
of the English language called punning, Shakspeare’s Entertainment 
would be appreciated ; and to all who find enjoyment in a thoughtful 
rendering of a difficult part, “Mr. Mark Lemon as Falstaff” has 
afforded hearty merriment and food for reflection. 

When I attended the performance, while waiting for the curtains’: 
to be drawn aside, a brilliant pianoforte prelude was played, the 
music of which sounded familiar tome. I had heard it long ago, and 
for a moment could not recollect where, nor what it was. As it con- 
tinued, I recognised the overture to Balfe’s sparkling Italian opera of 
* Falstaff.” What a crowd of recollections the melodies brouglit with 
them! Rubini as a sentimental M/r. Page; Tamburini, Mr. Ford; 
Grisi, Mrs. Page; Albertazzi, Mrs. Ford; Lablache as Falstaff. Their 
well-known voices came back to me. I saw old Lablache rollicking 
about the stage—heard him exclaim, in broken English, which made 
the house roar, “‘ Damn Master Brook”—heard his marvellous voice 
sing “* Ho bisogno di denaro,” and saw him bundled into the buck- 
basket, to the infinite delight of an audience most of whom must 
be now——well, no matter; many thoughts which that music inspired 
as it went on would not look cheerful on paper, and therefore are 
better left untold. 

Mr. Mark Lemon announced that his “ stage would be hung with 
tapestry only, as in the days of Shakspeare.” Accordingly, when the 
curtains were drawn, a handsome cloth was exposed to view, and 
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on it seen a placard, stating that the scene was “an apartment of the 
Prince’s.” By this arrangement Mr. Lemon showed that he agrees 
with Malone, who says “ that in the early part of Shakspeare’s 
acquaintance with the theatre, the want of scenery seems to have 
been supplied by the simple expedient of printing upon placards 
the names of the different places where the scene was laid in the 
progress of the play, which were disposed in such a manner as to 
be visible to the audience.” Malone quotes many authorities to 
support his supposition ; but he is not quite certain how far scenic 
display was thus restricted, while Steevens insists that it was most 
elaborate. ‘ It may be added,” observes this latter authority, referring 
to the subject, ‘that the dialogue of Shakspeare has such perpetual 
reference to objects supposed to be visible to the audience, that 
the want of scenery could not have failed to render many of the 
descriptions uttered by the speakers absurd and laughable. Macduff 
examines the outside of Inverness Castle with such minuteness, that 
he distinguishes even the nests which the martins had built under 
the projecting part of its roof. Romeo, standing in a garden, points 
to the tops of fruit trees gilded by the moon. The prologue-speaker 
to the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV.’ expressly shows the spectators 
‘this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone,’ in which Northumberland 
‘was lodged.’ Iachimo takes the most exact inventory of every 
article in Imogen’s bed-chamber, from the silk and silver of which 
her tapestry was wrought, down to the Cupids that support her and- 
irons. Had not the inside of this apartment, with its proper furniture, 
been represented, how ridiculous must the action of Iachimo have 
appeared! He must have been looking out of the room for the 
particulars supposed to be visible within it.” Steevens cites other 
similar proofs, on which he founds his belief in the existence of 
ancient scenery. ‘Those mentioned are not, to my mind, very con- 
clusive, and others which I have omitted still less so. Even at the 
present day we have not yet attempted to show birds’ nests in castle 
walls upon the stage, and very frequently modern actors have to 
describe objects which they can only pretend to see. Nevertheless, 
Iam more inclined to agree with Steevens than with Malone, and 
believe that our forefathers were not, even in the early days of Shak- 
speare, altogether ignorant of the scenic art, or at any rate that they 
arranged the stage in a more illusory manner than by simple placard 
writing. It is a question, like many others connected with Shak- 
speare and his times, almost impossible to decide, and there is no 
doubt of the vast improvement that was made in scenic decoration 
by Davenant about 1656. 
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Mr. Mark Lemon has many authorities in favour of the mode of 
decoration he adopted being strictly Shakspearian. Setting the 
scenes, as far as chairs and tables were concerned, and hanging the 
placards by appropriately dressed attendants in sight of the audience, 
without lowering the curtain, had a quaint effect. To have been 
consistent, he should have excluded the fair sex from his dramatis 
persone ; the stage should have been strewed with rushes; the 
musicians placed in a box in the flies ; the audience supplied with 
playing cards, ale, nuts, and tobacco; and the roof of the Gallery of 
Illustration bodily removed. We should then, if the performance 
had taken place in the day time, and if ladies had come in masks 
and sedan chairs, have had a theatre completely of the Elizabethan 
period. As it was, the appearance of the stage was a novelty to the 
present generation ; and the inconsistency of tapestry instead of 
scenery, with a clear stage and no rushes, gas light, a pretty Dame 
Quickly, and a comfortable little theatre properly. roofed in, was 
reasonably permitted without complaint. 

A very much more dangerous experiment was that of taking a play 
by Shakspeare to pieces, and performing parts of it separated from the 
whole. Such a proceeding would have been denounced as Vandalism 
of the highest order, had it been attempted with any other scenes than 
those chosen. ‘Their excision was prudently and skilfully managed, 
and really did no violence to the plays concerned: the scenes selected 
containing a consistent plot distinct from the principal action of the 
dramas of which they form a part. 

Falstaff, is shown associating with the Prince of Wales, who en- 
courages his dissipation and lawless doings: the famous highway 
robbery takes place, and is followed by the knight’s marvellous 
recital of his exploits. The account of the men in buckram was 
most effectively given by Mr. Mark Lemon, who throughout all the 
scenes, and especially in this, contrived, while playing the part 
with unctuous humour, to convey an impression of Fadstaff’s su- 
periority to his associates altogether independent of the text. 
Scene 4, act ii., of the “ First Part of King Henry IV.,” in which 
Falstaff impersonates the Xing, and which is usually omitted in 
the play, was judiciously restored, and afforded Mr. Lemon further 
opportunity of giving more dignity to his impersonation than is 
generally attributed to the character. Whether owing to this new 
reading of the part or to the rapid action of the entertainment, 
greater interest was excited in the lusty knight than is felt for him 
during the performance of the complete play. The spectator was 
brought to sympathise with his troubles and misfortunes ; and when, 
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‘ in-the last scene of all, he was disgraced and dismissed from court, 
a pang of pity was experienced at his downfall. 

This feeling was enhanced by Mr. Lemon’s admirably conveying 
Falstaf’’s sense of his own humiliation. By a sudden change of 
countenance and manner, from that of sanguine hope to the expres- 
sion of utter despair, the jaunty knight, whose doings hitherto had 
been the cause of laughter and derision, at once became the object 
‘of commiseration and regret. By thus terminating the entertain- 
ment, poetical justice was satisfied, and a healthy tone given to the 
whole representation. 

Mr. Mark Lemon’s Fa/staff is a new creation. He has apparently 
studied the character more as a critic than an actor, and conse- 
quently impersonates it with more intelligence than would otherwise 
be the case. By nature he is “made up” for the part, and his special 
knowledge and vocation have necessarily given him an appropriate 
education for it. 

Among the many points in Fadstaff’s speeches made much of by 
the audience, the words— 


**T am not only witty im myself, but the cause that wit is in other men,” 


were especially applauded, and applied directly to the editor of Punch 
who spoke them, and of whom they seem to be prophetic. 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLARA MERTON ENTERS INTO AN ENGAGEMENT FOR LIFE, 


HREE months have passed away, and “ Richard is him- 
self again.” Clara maintains that he still requires care, 
and her patient has found it difficult to emancipate him- 
self from her rule. He has been staying at Richmond 
for some time past. Whether by accident or design, Clara selected 
the same hotel at which the duke’s dinner was given on the day they 
met for the first time. 

It is again a Sunday evening in June, and once more they stand 
together upon the banks of the broad river, and its waters come 
rippling to their feet. 

“Clara, it is no use putting it off any longer, I must try and get 
something to do.” 

He had told her the story of his former struggles and his many 
disappointments. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I really think the best thing you 
could do would be to come upon the stage. You have a very good 
idea of acting, and I think you would like it.” 

“ Do you think I should have any chance of success? Should I 
ever be able to get an engagement ?” 

“There would be one position in which you would be sure of 
one,” said Clara, and she turned away her head. 

“ And that is 34 

“Oh, I cannot tell you,” she said. “You must discover it for 
yourself.” She looked at him, lifted up her head, brought her eyes 
suddenly upon a level with his, and dropped them again. If that 
smile of his, when he first saw her by his side in Newton Street, has 
told his love, Clara’s last glance has given him her answer. A struggle 
has been going on in Richard’s mind for some time past. He had 
decided that he could not ask Clara to bestow everything upon him 
and to give nothing in return. He had determined to go out into 
the world once more to try and win name, fame, wealth, something 
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worthy to be placed at her feet. But all his resolutions melt beneath 
that look. He whispers softly in reply— 

“Your husband!” And she slides into his arms, and hides her 
face upon his breast. 

Then he told her of his aspirations—all that he had hoped to do, 
to win, for her sake. 

She placed her clasped hands upon his shoulder, and said : 

“Do not let me check your ambition; strive to gain them all, 
dearest, but let me share the struggle.” 

“ But you bestow so much on me, whilst I have nothing to give in 
return.” 

“Except your love,” she said; “and beside that all other things 
seem dwarfed into insignificance. You must promise me to think so 
from this moment.” 

“ Life is too short to reject so much happiness,” said Richard, as 
he pressed her to his heart in reply. 

“ The dew is falling, love,” she said ; “you must not stay out any 
longer.” 

A few days after this, one morning when St. Patrick Smith was 
hard at work in Lombard Street, he was startled by the information 
that a lady wished to see him. When she was shown in, and had 
raised her veil, she proved to be Miss Clara Merton. 

“‘ Have you got another mysterious box outside ?” said Smith. “I 
have never had an opportunity of thanking you, except by letter, for 
your kind thought and remembrance of my old fancies. There was 
nothing in the Grange I valued so much.” 

“‘T have come to ask a favour of you,” said Clara. 

“ That is right ; please to proceed.” 

**T want you to give me away. Will you?” 

“Certainly not. You are much too valuable. If I had any voice 
in the matter, I should infinitely prefer retaining you.” 

“Don't be silly,” she said. “I am going to be married. You 
know I have no near relations living, and you are one of my oldest 
and best friends.” 

“Who is it you are going to make so happy?” 

“ Guess,” 
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“ Westsea ?” 

“ For shame,” she said. ‘ How can you be so ridiculous !” 

“It would have been a good thing for him,” said Smith. “ Well, 
I give it up—I have not the remotest idea.” 

“T have to thank you for introducing the gentleman to me, too.” 

“ The Duke of Alderney ?” 
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Clara stamped her foot. 

“‘T won't guess any more,” he said ; “if I do I shall have my ears 
boxed directly.” 

Clara laughed. ‘It is———Mr. Bailey.” 

Smith raised his eyebrows. 

“ Do you think I am very imprudent ?” 

“Oh!” said Smith, holding up his finger at her, “ you won't 
catch me like that. I make it a rule never to give my friends good 
advice. When I see they have made up their minds, I say, ‘ Quite 
right ; you could not do better.’ Then they entertain a high opinion 
of my judgment.” 

The tears glistened in Clara’s eyes. “I see you do not approve 
of it,” she said. 

Smith changed his tone immediately. 

“‘T think you will be very, very happy,” he said. ‘“ You must be. 
Ican see you love him; he cannot help loving you. You have 
enough to live upon. ‘There is nothing else in the world which 
matters one atom.” 

Clara smiled. “A very different philosophy,” she said, “ from 
that which I have been accustomed to hear poured from Mr. Smith’s 
lips in former days.” 

“Mr. Smith is changed,” he replied; ‘I hope for the better. 
When is it to be? Of course, you may command my services.” 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one. Fanny Milford was to 
be the one bridesmaid, Lord George the groomsman. Smith was 
the only other person invited. 

Lord George had turned up just in the nick of time. He had 
been at Berlin since the autumn, attached to the Embassy there. He 
stated himself that he considered the word “ attached” a misnomer, 
for he did not like it at all. He gave it as his decided opinion that the 
Prussians, as a people, “ suffered from an inability to go.” When 
he found out what was going on, he insisted upon being invited to 
the wedding ; and having discovered that Bailey had not fixed upon 
a groomsman, he took the office upon himself immediately. 

The morning before the wedding, Clara was surprised at receiving 
a visit from him. The servant told him she was not at home, but he 
replied directly, “Oh, nonsense, I saw her from the other side the 
way, between the windows. ‘Tell her I want to see her upon particular 
business. And, I say,” he called. from the bottom of the stairs, as 
the maid had reached the drawing-room door, “tell her if she won’t 
see me, I shall bring a camp-stool and sit in the front garden, and 
send the crossing-sweeper for a ‘ churchwarden’ and some beer.” 
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The dressmaker had brought home Clara’s wedding dress a few 
minutes before. She had just tried it on, and Fanny Milford was 
criticising it, when the servant delivered Lord George’s message, as 
well as she could for laughing. 

“ What a nuisance!” said Clara. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

“Oh, let him come up,” said Fanny. “He won't go away until 
you have seen him—you may be sure of that.” 

When Lord George came in, Clara said : 

** What is your excuse for calling upon a lady at such a time?” 

But he made no reply. He only stared at Clara, elongated his 
cheek, by drawing in his breath, and rubbed his hands together 
slowly. 

** You tiresome thing!” she continued ; “I believe, after all, it is 
only an excuse to look at the dress.” 

“The dressmaker, more likely,” said Fanny, to that young person’s 
great discomfiture. 

“TI must speak to you in private,” he said at last, with affected 
solemnity. 

“Very well, come then,” she said, and led the way into the next 
room. , 

“TI have just heard,” said Lord George, “ that there has been a 
great row at ‘The Parthenon.’ Gregson and Madame are both going, 
and there will be an utter smash very shortly. Now, I have come to 
suggest that you should go to the landlord at once, and obtain the 
first refusal of the lease. If Dick is coming out, you see it 
would be the very thing for you. I am told it is one of the best 
paying theatres in London. You can always underlet it.” 

“JT had no idea you knew so much about theatrical matters. How 
did you obtain all your information ?” 

“ Oh, never mind,” replied Lord George ; “it is quite reliable.” 

“T am very much obliged to you,” she said. “I will think it 
over.” 

“Do not be too long about it. I know Wilmington would like 
to have it, if he could. And now I have a little favour to ask you. 
I have been anxious to make my aunt a present for some time, and 
I think a dress like yours would please her very much. Would you 
mind giving me your milliner’s address ?” 

“Go away!” said Clara ; “ you have grown more impertinent than 
ever.” 

As soon as Clara had spoken to Richard, she acted upon Lord 
George’s advice, and succeeded in obtaining the refusal of the lease. 

The wedding went off very satisfactorily to all parties concerned. 
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Miss Fanny and Lord George decided that Smith looked melancholy, 
and proceeded to tease him on the subject. But he woke up at the 
first attack, and retaliated with such vigour that the allied forces 
were routed utterly in about two minutes. After the return from 
church, Smith presented Clara with something which looked like a 
roll of music. 

** Whatever can it be ?” said Fanny to Lord George. 

“ Haven't an idea, unless it is a trumpet,” he replied. 

For which suggestion Miss Fanny reproved him with her parasol. 

It proved to be the manuscript of a play. Years before Clara had 
asked him, more in jest than in earnest, to write a play for her. He 
had promised and commenced one, but it had been thrown aside un- 
finished. During the last three or four months, finding his evenings 
dull, he had resumed the literary pursuits of which he had always 
been fond, although he had never given to the world any work of 
importance. One evening, as he was turning over some old papers, 
he found this manuscript. As he held it in his hand, and his thoughts 
wandered back to the time at which it had been commenced, his eyes 
fell upon the bronze statue Clara had given him.- 

“ By Jove !” he said, “ I might as well finish this, if it is worth any- 
thing.” 

He read it through, and decided that he would re-write it, making 
some use of his original idea. He had worked hard to finish it in 
time for the wedding. 

“Smith,” said Lord George, “I am surprised at you: to give a 
manageress a play; to recall the odour of the gas-lights at break- 
fast! It is as bad as attempting to present a pastrycook with his own 
wedding-cake.” 

“Well,” said Smith, laughing, “for fear it should prove to be a 
Greek gift, I am provided with another.” And he drew a leather case 
from his breast-pocket. 

“That looks more like business,” said Lord George, producing a 
similar one. “I only hope it is not a bracelet.” 

“Tt is not,” said Smith ; “ although a few bracelets, more or less, 
do not make any difference on these occasions.” 

Clara opened the case, and displayed a diamond necklace with one 
immense oblong emerald for a pendant. 

“ How beautiful!” she said; “but, I can assure you, I value the 
first gift infinitely more than the second.” 

“ You would not, Miss Fanny, would you?” said Lord George. 

“Present me with both, and you shall be duly informed,” replied 
the young lady. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


SEVERAL TRIUMPHS. 


Soon after that short paragraph in the Morning Post, which 
chronicled the marriage of that charming and popular actress, Miss 
Clara Merton, to Richard Bailey, Esq., the walis of London were 
placarded with the following announcement :— 


ovat PARTHENON ] HEATRE 


WILL BE RE-OPENED ON THE I3TH INST., WITH NEW DECORATIONS, ETC. ETC., 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


MR. AND MRS. BAILEY (MISS CLARA MERTON), 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE PRODUCED A NEW DRAMA, 
ENTITLED, 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE, 
BY ST. PATRICK SMITH, ESQ,, 


IN WHICH 


MR. AND MRS. BAILEY, AND MISS FANNY MILFORD 
WILL APPEAR. 


Never had the box-list at “The Parthenon” exhibited such a roll 
of names. Half the peerage seemed determined to witness Mr. St. 
Patrick Smith’s play. He had taken no steps in the matter himself ; 
but it must be confessed that Lord Westsea and Lord George had 
canvassed desperately. Lord Brighton sent for a box as soon as he 
heard of it. Lord George had engaged the whole of the front row of 
stalls, and invited a select party of twenty-seven to dine with him at 
five o’clock, and go to the theatre afterwards. Eleven of his guests 
were Guardsmen ; and, at his request, the pit was half filled with 
privates from their regiments, under strict orders to applaud vigorously, 
taking their time from the stalls. 

In consequence of this arrangement, when Bailey came on he was 
received with such a tremendous burst of applause, that it almost 
unnerved him. He soon recovered, however, and made a very 
creditable first appearance. Clara outdid herself. Her character 
suited her to admiration. The success of the play was triumphant, 
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though not greater than it deserved. A good plot, striking situations, 
and brilliant dialogue—Smith had combined them all. 

The play has run for a hundred nights, and may run for twice as 
many more. 

All doubt with regard to the success of the new management has 
passed away. The exchequer is overflowing. Bailey will become a 
very good actor—possibly, a great one. In the management his 
knowledge of business and accounts is of the greatest use; that 
branch now falls to him ‘entirely. The young couple are very busy 
and very happy. ‘There is only one thing which gives Clara any un- 
easiness: that is, that Richard has never been reconciled with his 
parents. 

He wrote to them, informing them of his approaching marriage a 
little before it took place. The reply he received was not an agree- 
able one. They said he must know that they could never approve of 
such a connection for him—an actress—a woman old enough to be 
his mother (people know that actresses look ten years younger on the 
stage, so they make them ten years older when they are off it) ; but 
they supposed he would take his own course, as he had hitherto 
done ; they were only surprised he should have taken the trouble to 
write to them, especially if he had nothing more agreeable to commu- 
nicate,and soon. Richard put the letter in the fire ; and when Clara 
asked him about it, he told her that his parents did not approve of 
his choice because she was an actress. 

Clara laughed, which, as she was giving their son two thousand a 
year, with nothing in return except a small crop of debts, and as she 
had once refused a coronet, she could afford to do. But now, that 
everything was settled, and their future prospects looked so favour- 
able, she thought that the proper time was come for a reconciliation ; 
so one day she suggested it to her husband. He replied,— 

“T will write, if you like, darling; but I am afraid it will not be 
of much use.” 

“Oh, no! Don’t write,” she said. ‘“ Let us go and see them on 
Sunday. When you have quarrelled with people, and want to make 
it up, it is stupid to write letters. The best plan is to go to them at 
once, and shake hands with them, or kiss them, as circumstances 
require.” 

“T am so afraid it might be uncomfortable for you.” 

“Nonsense! They don’t know how niceI am. Your mother has 
never been to the theatre, has she ?” 

“ N 0.” 
“ Then I dare say she forms her idea of an actress from the young 
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ladies she may have seen in front of the booths at fairs in her earlier 
days. She probably imagines that a state of paint, velvet bodice, and 
short petticoats with spangles, is my normal condition. We must go, 
if it is only to convince her to the contrary.” 

Accordingly, on Sunday afternoon the young couple started for 
Uttoxeter Square. On the road Clara said to her husband, “ When 
we go in, you talk to your mother, and leave your father to me.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey senior had just finished dinner. Their 
nephew, Mr. Frederic Bailey, aged six, and their niece, Miss 
Gertrude Bailey, aged four, had been dining with them. They 
were very fond of these children, fonder, perhaps, since they had 
lost sight of their own son. 

The young people were looking out of the window. 

“Oh, aunt! here is such a beautiful carriage!” said Frederic ; 
“ and it has stopped at our door, and such a pretty lady.” 

“ With a white bonnet and a mauve dress,” interposed Gertrude. 

The door was opened by an old servant, who had been with the 
Baileys many years, She fell back in astonishment at the sight of 
Master Richard. Richard and Clara passed on into the dining-room. 
In a moment Richard was locked in his mother’s arms. She remem- 
bered nothing, but that the lost one was found. Clara, therefore, had 
time and opportunity to victimise her father-in-law. She walked up 
to that old gentleman, put her arms round his neck, kissed him twice, 
and then knelt down at his feet, and said,— 

“ Will you forgive me for marrying your son ?” 

Clara was, doubtless, acquainted with the psychological fact, that 
fathers do not object to being kissed by pretty daughters-in-law ; for 
Mr. Bailey rose immediately, raised her with the gallantry of the old 
school, kissed her again, and said,— 

“ The only difficulty I shall have will be to forgive my son for not 
bringing you to see me before.” Then, perceiving that his wife and 
son had suspended their embraces for a moment, he said, “ Ellen, my 
dear, our daughter Clara.” 

And then the ladies embraced ; not, perhaps, with quite so much 
empressement, but, still, they went through the ceremony. Mothers 
are seldom madly fond of their sons’ wives. Richard and his father 
shook hands, as if they had parted yesterday; and the reconciliation 
was accomplished. And Clara made a conquest of Mrs. Bailey before 
the afternoon was over. She told her that Richard and herself had 
not taken a house yet, and that she should like to be near his father 
and mother. Did she think Stoke Newington would do for them? 
Then there were so many things she should like to consult Mrs. 
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Bailey about, for her own mother was dead ; and then ensued certain 
feminine confidences, into which we will not attempt to penetrate, but 
only mention that they completed the victory. 

Mr. Bailey had capitulated at once, but if anything further had been 
necessary to reconcile him to his daughter-in-law, Richard’s recital 
of all she had done for him would have been more than sufficient. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Dick, and I congratulate you most 
heartily. What a pretty woman she is, to be sure. Why, she looks 
younger than you do.” 

Dick looks a great deal older since his illness and the growth of 
his moustache. 

“We had got some ridiculous idea into our heads about her being 
fifty, at least.” 

“ Twenty-eight,” said Dick. 

* She does not look twenty-three ; and how beautifully she dresses! 
How does the Parthenon answer?” 

“ We have cleared a little over three thousand in the last three 
months, after all expenses paid.” 

‘* What ?” said his father. 

“ Three thousand pounds. I will show you the accounts, if you 
like, when you come down to see me. ‘ The Daughter of the People’ 
is a great success. You will come and see it now?” 

“That I will, and gladly. I have been longing to have a look at 
you, but have not been able to screw up the courage.” 

In the course of the evening Miss Ada Stanley came in. She was 
very glad to see Richard again, and soon made friends with Clara. 

Clara was determined to fascinate everybody she met in Uttoxeter 
Square, and it was very seldom that her efforts in this way were not 
crowned with success. 

“Do you know, Ada,” said Richard, “that the play we are acting 
now is written by a great admirer of yours? You remember St. 
Patrick Smith ?” 

Ada’s blush showed that she certainly had not forgotten him. It 
did not escape Clara’s sharp eye. 

“T hope you will come and see it, Miss Stanley? Perhaps you 
will come with Mr. Bailey? Mrs, Bailey, I fear, we shall not be able 
to persuade.” 

*T never thought to go to a theatre,” said Mrs. Bailey; “but I 
think I should like to see you and Richard.” 

Clara told her husband afterwards that when she heard his mother 
say this, she had a difficulty in restraining herself from executing a 
pas seul on the spot, after the fashion of Fanny Milford. 
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“ Do you remember the Rutherfords’ house at Highbury, Richard ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is to be let furnished. They are going abroad. I was think- 
ing it might do for you,” said Mrs. Bailey. 

“ What do you say, Clara, to Highbury ?” 

“T should like it very much, and a furnished house better than 
anything. It would give us time to see how the place suits us. We 
will come and look at it to-morrow. Shall we take you all back to 
the theatre with us?” 

This arrangement was finally decided upon. When Richard and 
Clara had departed, of course the new daughter-in-law was discussed. 
She received nothing but unqualified praise from everybody. Master 
Frederic Bailey and Miss Gertrude Bailey were pleased to honour her 
with their approval. 

“Is she not a pretty lady ?” inquired the young gentleman. 

“Yes, that she is, and a perfect cure,” replied the young lady ; 
which she doubtless considered a much higher form of approbation. 

Richard and Clara went to Highbury the next day to look at the 
house. They liked it, and took it at once. Clara had travelled 
about so much, that she was never very long in making up her mind, 
and if she was pleased, Richard was sure to be satisfied. They dined 
at Uttoxeter Square, and afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Bailey and Ada 
Stanley accompanied them to the theatre. 

The first act of ‘‘The Daughter of the People” was just over. 
They were talking about the extraordinary talent Richard had dis- 
played, and Mrs. Bailey was remarking for the fifteenth time that she 
had been quite misled as to the nature of the performances at a 
theatre by the Reverend Jabez Jumper (she recognised that gentle- 
man in the pit at a later hour of the evening, slightly disguised by a 
white coat, blue tie, and five glasses of gin-and-water), when the door 
of the box was flung open by the box-keeper, and in walked Mr. St. 
Patrick Smith. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, as he shook hands with Mr. Bailey. 
*‘T had no idea there was anyone here.” 

It was Clara’s own box, and Smith was accustomed to sit there 
whenever he came to the theatre. 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Bailey ; “ there is plenty of room for 
you, Mr. Smith, although it would be your own lacus if there was not, 
for filling the house so full.” 

Smith bowed, and stepped forward to shake hands with Mrs. 
Bailey. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you upon your son’s marriage. I have 
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had the pleasure of knowing your daughter-in-law for some years, and 
a better, kinder, truer woman does not live.” 

Ada heard this, but she was not jealous, for she knew the motives 
which prompted him to say it. Perhaps she liked him better for it. 
Perhaps if the little lips had given utterance to her thoughts, they 
would have said, “I like a man who stands up for his friends.” 
Their eyes met. She put out her hand a little way timidly. But he 
either did not or would not see it. He only bowed, and took the 
vacant chair behind Mrs. Bailey. And then the curtain draws up, 
and the ladies’ eyes are fixed upon the stage. 

Ada’s eyes are upon the scene; but her thoughts, where are they ? 
Even the great actress cannot unchain them to-night. She thinks, 
“ At the opera we parted, at the theatre we meet again.” 

The dreary time that intervened has vanished from her memory. 
Across that interval her thoughts have thrown a bridge, which links 
at once the present with the past. 

And Smith? Confident that Mr. and Mrs. Bailey will be fully 
occupied with the performances of their son and daughter, he gazes at 
Ada deliberately ; marks that she is thinner and paler than when he 
saw her last, but of course lovelier than ever. He found an oppor- 
tunity to say a few words to her in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Bailey was anxious to talk to his wife about “ the children,” as 
he calls them now (Clara has been kissing him again), so he changed 
places with Smith. ‘ 

Then, of course, St. Patrick was obliged to talk to Ada a little. It 
would have been rude not to do so. But he would not trust himself 
upon the old ground. He dared not speak of the past. He asked 
after her friends, then paraded a few commonplaces upon the ordi- 
nary topics of the day. Even these were produced in a hesitating 
manner, as if he was ashamed of them, which he was. He was just 
jerking out some miserable platitude, when Clara came in and over- 
heard it. She shook her head at him, then looked at them both, 
until poor Ada blushed, and St. Patrick looked, if possible, more un- 
comfortable than he was before. “I must take an early opportunity 
of setting those two to rights,” she said to herself, and then she 
turned to Mrs. Bailey. 

“Well, mamma, have you been much horrified ?” 

“Oh, not the least,” replied that lady. 

“Except when she saw the minister of Bethesda chapel in the pit; 
and so drunk!” whispered Mr. Bailey to his daughter. 


Vot. I., N. S. 1868. 3H 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MATCH-MAKING, 


Apa sits in front of her glass, a broad stream of golden hair 
rippling over her shoulders. There is a flush upon her cheek, and 
she does not seem to have been fatigued by the theatre ; at any rate 
she is in no hurry to retire to rest. Is she glad that she has seen 
him again? That is the question she is trying to solve to her own 
satisfaction. In the morning she would not have believed that there 
could have been any other answer than “yes” to such a question. 
Can she say so now? Is he much changed? There are a few lines 
of grey in the black curls, a fresh wrinkle or two about the eyes, 
and he is very pale—but he was always pale. But then his manner: 
how cold he has grown. He did not shake hands with her, and 
when he spoke, how different his words were from some of those she 
still cherished in her memory. Still, it would have been worse if he 
had been lively and fluent. ‘There must have been some strong feel- 
ing to make a clever, brilliant man hesitate as he had done to-night ; 
and that feeling, what could it be? Ada knows well there can be 
only one answer to that question, and she seems quite content with 
it, for she lifts her little head proudly up, and seems to look defiance 
at the world. “He may never tell me so, but he does love me.” 
And in this confidence, at last she rests her head upon the pillow. 

. Poor Ada! It had seemed as if a bright vision had crossed her 
life, only to leave a dark shadow when it passed away. She had been 
happy enough in her quiet home until that vision came. She had 
dreams, as all the young have, which only the future could realise. 
In the meantime she rejoiced in the present. But when he 
came, it seemed as if the door of a fresh existence was opened to 
her, and when she passed through, there was no return. Into her 
service all the powers of a great intellect were pressed, for her all its 
resources were laid bare. She seemed to rest upon it, and her own 
mind gathered new strength from the contact. Books, countries, 
persons, he seemed to know them all equally well ; and when together, 
she felt as if she knew them through him. And he liked to sit by 
her side and to tell her of a thousand things, better than to attend 
the assemblies of the great, where he was so welcome. And then, 
suddenly, he came no more. She had left her old world, and now the 
light of the new has passed away. They told her he was ruined. She 
smiled, for she thought, “For such a man, there can be no ruin where 
there is no disgrace, The dross may go, but the gold is there still.” 
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From that moment she had lived in the past. Outwardly she was 
almost the same as ever. Not so gay, perhaps, but cheerful and 
pleasant always. But she lived most in those hours she passed alone. 
Then she would strive to recall from the pages of books those things 
of which he had spoken. She never missed reading the Zimes, too; not 
births, deaths, marriages, and murders, as of old, but the city article 
through from beginning to end, to see if it spoke of the house of 
“ Billing and Smith.” She saw the judgment of the Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy, and her heart beat faster when she read the com- 
pliment he paid to Smith when granting the first-class certificate. She 
noticed the payment of the final dividend, the account of the 
testimonial proposed by the creditors, and its refusal, and cried over 
the paper, and said, “ How like him!” through her tears. 

When the newsboy came to fetch the paper in the evening, one 
sheet of it was missing. Mrs. Stanley immediately laid the blame 
upon the housemaid, accusing her of taking it to light the drawing- 
room fire, an insinuation which that young woman indignantly 
repudiated. 

N.B. She has never been able to understand why Ada gave her a 
new bonnet ribbon the next day. 

The morning after her visit to the theatre, Ada received an early 
call from Clara. 

“* How have you managed to get over from Brompton so soon?” 

“We came in half-an-hour—the streets are not crowded now. I 
want you to put on your bonnet, and come with us to see our new 
house.” 

Ada said she would be very happy to come, and went away to get 
ready. 

When they got into the carriage, Richard joined them from 
number thirteen. As soon as they were settled, and he had shaken 
hands with Ada, he said to his wife,— 

“Madam, your discernment in this, as in other matters, is 
exquisite.” 

It was thus he communicated the result of the mission on which 
he had been detached. As they were coming along, Clara had said 
to him,— 

“Was there ever any ‘sendresse between St. Patrick and Ada 
Stanley ?” 

“Not that I know of. Let me think, though. I remember he 
paid her a good deal of attention the first night he met her at our 
house, and I think I heard of his being there occasionally afterwards. 


But just at that time I was a good deal occupied with my own 
3H2 
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affairs. It was before a certain young lady had started for Dublin.” 
And he took her hand, whereupon she disposed her shawl so as 
to cover them both. Having carried out this manceuvre, she con- 
tinued,— 

“T am sure from what I saw last night, there has been something, 
or Smith would not have been so stupid. You will scarcely believe 
it; but I heard him talking to her about the crops, or something of 
that kind.” 

* Perhaps he did not like the way she wore her hair ?” 

** Be quiet,” said Clara; “I want to tell you what we will do. After 
I have seen your mother, I will go in and ask Ada to come to 
Highbury with us. You stay behind and find out all about it; your 
mother will be sure to know.” 

“Female Macchiavel,” said Richard, “ your orders shall be exe- 
cuted to the letter. Is it permitted to your emissary to inquire 
whether you are bent upon making a match between these two?” 

“ Have you any objection ?” 

“Not the slightest. But I should not have thought Ada was the 
kind of girl Smith would have fancied.” 

“Tf he does not love her, you may depend upon it he will not 
marry her. If he does, why then the sooner the better.” 

‘* My love, both your positions are impregnable.” 

The information Richard obtained from his mother proved to him 
that his wife was right in her conjectures, as she generally was. 
Mrs. Bailey told him that at one time there had been a great deal 
of attention ; and, moreover, that she thought Ada had never been 
quite the same girl since Mr. Smith’s visits ceased. 

As they were returning from Highbury, Clara made Ada promise 
to come and stay with them as soon as they were settled there. 

“Tt will be such a comfort to me if you will,” said Clara, “‘ because 
you will be able to tell me about the different tradespeople, for Richard 
says that mamma goes out so seldom, we shall not be able to per- 
suade her to come to us very often.” 

Since their marriage, St. Patrick Smith had been a constant visitor 
at the Baileys. He was beginning to get tired of his solitary 
evenings. He would often look in at the theatre, and return with 
them to supper, remain the night, and go to business in the morning. 
On Sundays they always expected him to dinner. Clara very 
naturally concluded that his visits would not be less frequent now 
they had come to live nearer to him, and she thought if she invited 
Ada to stay with her they must meet very soon. 

All women have an inherent love for match-making. From the 
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time they have settled their own affairs, until they have grown-up 
daughters for whom they can employ their energies, their good 
offices in this way are generally very much at the service of any of 
their friends. Especially when the dear creatures happen to be 
tolerably fortunate in their own union, they are anxious to induce 
their friends to put in to the lottery, that they too may have a chance 
of drawing a prize. 

The lengths that some of them will go in the exercise of their 
profession are extraordinary, For instance, we will suppose that 
Mr. and Mrs, Brown are going to the Crystal Palace. Mrs. Brown 
requests her husband to ask young Johnson to accompany them. 
“ But why should we drag Aim about with us all day, my dear,” says 
the unsuspecting spouse. ‘“ Why, love, you know I have promised 
to take Fanny Jones—Johnson will just complete the party.” 
Arrived at the Palace, of course the two couples lose one another 
in the space of ten minutes. Perhaps Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Jones may be a little cool at first, but as they are coupled for the 
day, they are compelled in self-defence to make themselves agree- 
able. And, probably, a few minutes before the last train starts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, after having searched the whole building, 
find the young couple seated in a thick shrubbery in the most 
distant corner of the grounds. As they approach, Johnson, rising 
rather hurriedly, says,— 

“ Here you are at last. We have been looking for you every- 
where.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SUNSHINE. 


Ir is a fresh, bright Sunday in the latter part of October. Clara 
and Ada are walking together in the garden at Highbury. How 
beautiful they are, some of those old gardens, still to be found in 
our more distant suburbs. Gardens in which fine old trees have had 
time to spread their branches far and wide, and to hide the per- 
spective of houses. The sun has power still, and the ladies rest on 
a garden-seat beneath an old horse-chestnut. Its leaves, spread 
above them, seem formed into thousands of small parasols, Of 
every hue, too, from the pale green, through all the shades of yellow 
and brown, down to the deepest red; they are all to be found upon 
that tree. 

Mr. St. Patrick Smith is expected to dinner. Ada has been rather 
longer at her toilette than usual; but it cannot be said that her 
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labour has been thrown away. She wears a pale blue glacé silk 
dress, shot with the slightest suspicion of magenta. It seems a pity 
that she should have fastened up her hair; but probably the exi- 
gencies of fashion have compelled her so to do. There is one long 
tress which does not appear satisfied with the arrangement, for it has 
escaped from its confinement beneath her garden hat, and fallen 
down upon her shoulder. She leant back in the seat, and fixed her 
eyes upon a passing cloud. Clara could see that she was lost in 
thought, and took the opportunity of examining her critically. “ How 
pretty she is!” she said to herself at last, and Clara was a very good 
judge. At that moment, Richard and St. Patrick joined them. 

Smith knew that he was to meet Ada, and had prepared himself 
accordingly. There was no longer any hesitation in his manner. He 
seemed perfectly at his ease. He paid Ada as much attention, 
neither more nor less, than he would have given to any other young 
lady. 

He was as gay, lively, and amusing as he had been in his 
brightest days. 

Indeed, both the gentlemen contributed more than their share to 
the conversation that day, for Clara was busy plotting and watching; 
and Ada, poor Ada, she made such an effort to throw a mask of 
indifference over her feelings, that to an ordinary observer she must 
have appeared rather stupid than otherwise. As for St. Patrick, if 
it had not been for one or two glances he stole at Ada as she was 
leaving the room, Clara would have come to the conclusion that she 
had been deceived in her calculations. Looks may not seem very 
valuable data from which to draw a conclusion ; but they were quite 
sufficient for Mrs. Bailey, junior. She liked the little she had seen 
of Ada very much, and she felt certain that there was a great deal 
more in her character than she had revealed at present. 

In Smith she took a very great interest. Perhaps the circum- 
stances which first led to their friendship, influenced her still. Smith 
had been introduced to her when she first came out, and had taken 
great interest in her early success. Shortly after her début there was 
a large breakfast party at Lord Westsea’s, at which Smith was 
present. ‘The conversation turned upon the new actress. 

“You must not be too ardent in your admiration, Abinger,” said 
a young man named Railton, “or the Marquis of Hailstone will 
think that you are trenching on his prerogative.” 

“Why ?” 

' “Simply because——~” Then followed the usual scandal which 
we have all heard so often, and probably with equal foundation. 
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Two or three men doubted the truth of Railton’s words, but they 
were not in a position to contradict them. Possibly, they might not 
have cared to take the trouble, even if they could have done so. 

Not so St. Patrick Smith. He was lounging on the sofa at the 
moment smoking. Raising himself on one elbow, and taking his 
cigar from his mouth, he said, very slowly, and in the marked 
accents which will always ensure the attention of a room full of 
men,— 

“Railton, I think everybody here knows what a lying blackguard 
you are so well” (puff) “that they will be surprised I should think 
it necessary to remind them of it” (puff); “but as I have the 
honour of being acquainted with the lady who has been the subject 
of your latest invention” (puff), “ I should be sorry if it was forgotten ” 
(puff, puff). 

The days of duelling were not so far removed from us then as 
they are now, and there was a sensation. Railton fancied that there 
were one or two men inclined to support him ; he was misled also 
by Smith’s lazy attitude and apparent indifference. He drew near 
the sofa on which Smith was lying, and said, in a tolerably firm 
voice, “ I heard it, and I believe it !” 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, Smith had seized 
him by the throat, and forced him down upon his knees. 

“Give up your authority,” said Smith, “or I will choke it out of 
you.” 

One or two men were inclined to interfere, but Lord Westsea 
waved them back, saying,— 

“No; we shall hear the truth now; he is in very good hands.” 

In an unfortunate moment, with a view to extricate himself from 
his present position at any hazard, Railton mentioned the first man 
he thought of, who was not present. 

*“ Ainslie told me,” he said. 

Smith was about to relax his grasp, when the door opened, and 
George Ainslie, a gigantic guardsman, entered the room. 

“ Come here, Ainslie,” said Lord Westsea, “ and answer for your- 
self, or be choked. Railton says that you told him ”—and he repeated 
the slander. 

“ The nasty little liar!” said Ainslie. ‘ Please, Smith, choke him 
for me too.” f 

And Smith seemed inclined to carry out the suggestion, but Lord 
Westsea laid his hand upon his arm, and said,— 

“The application of the torture has proved effectual, therefore it 
may cease. Let him go.” 
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As Railton rose, Lord Westsea said,— 

“ I should be sorry to turn you out of my rooms, Mr. Railton, but 
I think you will see that the harmony of the morning would be pro- 
moted by your retiring. Good day.” 

And for some time afterwards, Mr. Railton found London society 
impracticable. 

Clara did not hear this story until some time afterwards, and then 
Smith had gone abroad. They did not meet again for years, but she 
never forgot the champion of her youth and innocence. 

Something of this story she related to Ada one morning, as they 
sat at work together, for they had become great friends. Its effect 
was even stronger than she had expected, for at its close Ada burst 
into tears, and threw herself into her arms. 

“Never mind, dearest; do not blush—I know all about it. It 
will all come right, and very soon too.” 

“Do you really think he loves me?” whispered Ada, her face 
still hid in Clara’s neck. 

“ How could he help it, you little puss ?” said Clara, stroking the 
golden hair which had fallen down, according to its usual custom, 
upon the slightest provocation. 

If Clara had any doubts upon the subject in her inmost heart, they 
were fated very shortly to be removed. 

Ada had been home for a few days and returned to stay with 
Clara again. Smith had met Ada several times, but there had been 
no change in his manner. He was a little more friendly, perhaps, 
but still matters did not progress to Clara’s satisfaction. 

One evening they had returned from the theatre, and Smith had 
come back with them to supper. As Clara entered the back draw- 
ing-room to fetch something she had forgotten, the folding-door being 
partly open, she saw St. Patrick standing in the front room. But 
what is he doing? Is it possible? Yes. He is kissing Ada’s 
glove. And hearing some one coming, he puts it quietly into his 
pocket. In a moment Clara had made up her mind what to do. 
She entered the front room, closed the door carefully behind her, 
walked up to St. Patrick, laid her hand upon his shoulder, looked 
straight into his eyes, and said, very deliberately,— 

*Do you not think it would be better to ask for the lady’s hand, 
instead of stealing her glove ?” 

Smith made a desperate attempt to look unconscious. 

“It won’t do,” said Clara; “it is in your left waistcoat pocket 
now. I won't take it away from you. But would you not prefer it 
with the hand in it ?” 
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“ Do you think that if I asked for it I might venture to hope?” 

“ Can you imagine that I am going to betray the secrets of my sex? 
That is a point which you are quite capable of ascertaining for yourself.” 

“But even if I obtained the lady’s consent I fear there might be 
difficulties elsewhere.” 

** How so?” 

Then Smith related the history of the opera, and his last interview 
with Mr. Stanley. 

“Well, you know,” said Clara, “the old gentleman was not far 
wrong about the opera-box ; you did have a curious set in it occa- 
sionally in former days; some people, perhaps, by whose side you 
would not like to see Miss Ada Stanley sitting now. But those days 
are past ; the box is gone, and most of the old set with it. By-the- 
by, old Mrs. Horner has got it now. I hope she won’t be con- 
taminated. And I feel sure if you went to Mr. Stanley now, you 
would have no cause to complain of your reception, for when 
Richard and I called there the other day, he spoke of you in the 
highest terms.” 

Smith’s face brightened visibly. 

“ What you tell me may affect the future,” he said, “but I cannot 
help feeling that I did not ask her to share my wealth, and I do not 
like to seek her in comparative poverty. If I could command a 
position worthy of her,—” 

“ You must have enough to live upon now,” interrupted Clara. 

“ Well, perhaps so,” he replied. 

“ And yet you would let a feeling of false pride stand between you 
and years of happiness, and leave Ada to wear her heart out in the 
meantime, in ignorance whether you love her or not. Mr. St. Patrick 
Smith, for the first time in my life I feel ashamed of you.” 

“T never looked at it in that light.” 

“Then the sooner you do the better. And now we must go down 
to supper, or they will wonder what has become of us.” And she 
took his arm. 

When they had reached the bottom of the stairs, St. Patrick 
whispered,— 

“T shall call on Mr. Stanley the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Clara squeezed his arm, and passed into the dining-room, looking 
radiant. The tone in which St. Patrick spoke to.Ada that night 
caused that young lady’s pale cheek to blossom like a rose. It did 
not seem like the voice of yesterday, but the tones were the same as 
those which thanked her, when first she sang for him “ Love’s Young 
Dream ” in the days long past. 
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Richard thought that Smith would never go, and he did not until 
about three in the morning. 

Then as soon as Ada had left the room, whilst Richard was yawn- 
ing and thinking how sleepy he was, his wife pounced upon him 
suddenly, and whirled him off into a wild waltz. 

“T have done it,” she said, as she deposited him in a chair, 
breathless. 

“ What ?” 

** Made Smith propose to Ada.” 

* When did it come off?” 

“ At least he has not done it yet, but he will to-morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AND LAST. 


“‘ Very glad to see you 2gain, Mr. Smith,” said Mr. Stanley, when 
St. Patrick was shown into his office the next morning. 

Smith found some little difficulty in stating his errand, so the old 
gentleman continued, ‘‘We miss you at the Ulysses very much ; 
should be glad to have you on the board again. Get you some shares 
if you like to qualify. ‘The thing is doing very well now.” 

“Such a thing might be possible,” replied Smith, smiling, “ espe- 
cially if I should be so fortunate as to be connected with you in 
another way. I have come to ask your permission to pay my 
addresses to your daughter, Miss Ada Stanley. I was coming on the 
same errand the day after we had the little difference about the 
opera, but Sir John Billing informed me that morning for the 
first time of the difficulties of our firm. You probably know what 
I have gone through since then. I am happy to say, however, 
I am now doing pretty well again. I am in partnership with 
Mr. Rushworth, a nephew of Rushworth and Grayling.” And then 
St. Patrick went into certain details with reference to his financial 
position. 

“ Mr. Smith,” said Mr. Stanley, “ your offer has taken me quite by 
surprise, but I do not require any time to give it consideration. I 
can assure you that I never regretted anything more in my life than 
that stupid affair about the opera. I have watched you through all 
your troubles. I know what your conduct has been from first to last, 
and I can only tell you that there is not another man in London I 
should feel so proud to call my son-in-law.” 

How much beyond his fare can St. Patrick have given the driver 
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of that hansom to take him to Highbury at the pace which he is 
going now? 

Clara opens the door herself. She must have been watching for 
him at the dining-room window for the last two hours. 

‘She is in the garden,” was all she said to him; but it was quite 
enough. 

Ada was sitting on the seat under the horse-chestnut tree. She had 
an open book before her, but it had fallen upon her lap, and her eyes 
were fixed upon the clouds again. She hears a rapid step on the 
winding walk which leads to the rustic seat. Does she recognise it ? 
That blush must be the answer. 

‘“* Ada, dear Ada, long ago I had hoped to have spoken to you the 
words that I speak to-day—to have told you that I loved you. Then 
I could have offered you wealth—a position amongst the highest in 
the land ; but it was not to be. Ruin came between us. Now I can 
only offer you a humble home. Such as it is, will you share it with 
me ?” 

Ada did not answer, but he took her unresisting hand; and drew 
her to his heart. 

As soon as Clara had seen St. Patrick Smith arrive, she put on her 
bonnet and went out to call on Mrs. Bailey, senior, also to do some 
shopping. When she came home she went into the garden. She 
began to hum an air when she entered the walk which led to the 
seat beneath the horse-chestnut tree; consequently, when she arrived, 
Ada was sitting at one end of the seat, and St. Patrick at the other. 
She stood in front of them, and took out her watch. 

“Three hours and a quarter,” she said, “on a garden seat, in the 
second week in November. Well, Ada, I suppose you will not catch 
cold to-day. Perhaps now you will come to dinner. Mr. St. Patrick 
Smith, will you favour us with your company ?” 

Ada and St. Patrick would both have preferred that their wedding 
should have been a quiet one, but to that Mrs. Stanley objected most 
decidedly ; so, like dutiful children, of course they yielded the point. 

Smith evaded giving a list of the friends he wished invited for some 
time, but Mrs. Stanley extracted it from him at last. Imagine her 
delight, when she found Lord Brighton’s name at the head of the 
list—Groomsman, Lord Westsea ; Lord George Atherleigh, had already 
made Mrs. Stanley’s acquaintance. He had met her second 
daughter, Grace, at Clara’s house, and taken rather a fancy to that 
young lady. So he made Clara take him to call in Uttoxeter Square. 

Mrs, Stanley was very pleased ; but when she came to know the 
young nobleman better, she found that the pleasure of his acquaint- 
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ance was not wholly without alloy. When he discovered that pre- 
parations were being made for the wedding, he said to Mrs. Stanley,— 

“There is nothing in the world in which I take so great an interest 
as a wedding. Whenever there is one in any branch of our family, 
they always send for me, and I may say, that I am generally entrusted 
with its management. Now if I can be of any assistance to you, I 
shall be only too happy.” 

In an evil hour for her own comfort, Mrs. Stanley, misled by the 
solemn expression of his countenance, said that she was very much 
obliged, and that she should be very glad to consult him. This he 
chose to construe into a general permission to call every day (his 
own friends were all out of town). Whenever he could persuade 
Mrs. Stanley to entrust him with a commission he created endless 
confusion ; and Grace, aged seventeen, abetted him in the mischief. 

At last Mrs. Stanley confessed to Ada, that “ he worried her out 
of her life.” Upon which Smith forbade him the house until the 
wedding. 

The wedding-day came at last. 

The eight bridesmaids all fell in love with Lord Brighton; and 
indeed they could not do less, considering the speech he made when 
he returned thanks for them. 

He gave Ada a very handsome purse. 

* You will not refuse my humble offering ?” he said. 

“Oh no, my lord,” replied Ada. She had expected that he would 
have given her a necklace, or something of that sort. She did not 
think of what the purse might contain. 

* Remember, then,” he said, “that is yours, your husband has 
nothing to do with it. You are to be sure to spend it all in bonnets.” 

The purse contained a cheque for six thousand pounds—the 
amount he had originally advanced to St. Patrick. 

The happy couple are gone at last. 

They are to spend the honeymoon in Paris. Ada has never been 
there ; and now she will see it to great advantage with St. Patrick 
for a guide. 

Of course some of the bridesmaids are crying, as in duty bound. 
Grace Stanley sets them the example, until she sees Lord George 
putting his handkerchief to his eyes, and then looking at it, to ascer- 
tain accurately, he informs her, whether he is crying or not. Then 
she changes her mind and laughs at him. : 

And, now, two weddings having been satisfactorily effected, our 
story must draw to a close, unless indeed we glance a little farther 
into the future, in order to inform our readers that both couples are 
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quite happy. We trust that if we have succeeded in depicting their 
characters as we intended to do, this is a point upon which our readers 
would not feel much doubt. 

Ada and St. Patrick have taken a house in Balaklava Grove, which 
is within a convenient distance of Uttoxeter Square. The firm of 
Rushworth and Smith are doing remarkably well ; and it is not im- 
possible that before many years are over, St. Patrick may be as rich 
as he was when we first introduced him to our readers. But even 
in that event, it is not probable that he would care to re-purchase 
Brompton Grange. He has taken some interest lately in election 
matters in the City, where he is much respected, and very much 
liked. If he is as successful in business as he seems likely to be at 
present, it has been suggested that he would be a good man to 
represent the City in the House at some future time. Lord Brighton 
asked him to stand for a Government borough a short time ago ; but 
he thought the affairs of Rushworth and Smith required all his time 
at present. 

And Ada. Ada is very fond of coming into the city to bring him 
home, according to his fancy the first night he met her in Uttoxeter 
Square. 

Sometimes she appears there at rather an early hour in the after- 
noon, and carries him off to the Crystal Palace. She is a little 
anxious in her own mind for fear he should do too much work. 

Clara and Richard are settled at Highbury, and still retain the 
management of “The Parthenon,” which has quite fulfilled Lord 
George’s prognostications, and is one of the best paying theatres in 
London. They must be making a fortune rapidly, but they have no 
intention of retiring for some years to come, for they are both fond 
of their profession. 

Lord George has entered the House, and, to the astonishment of 
some of his friends, has made one or two remarkably good speeches. 
There was a good deal of what a celebrated statesman has called 
“ chaff” in them, but the House did not like them any the worse for 
that. He is looked upon as a “rising young man,” and in the event 
of a vacancy, will probably be made an under secretary. 

Lord Brighton is precisely the same as he has been for many years 
past, and as, in common with the country, we hope he will remain 
for many years to come. 

Lord Westsea is still collecting materials for another speech; at 
least, that is Lord George’s report of him. The Smiths and the 
Baileys see him occasionally. Richard is fond of telling Clara that 
Westsea knows the particulars of St. Patrick’s fate, and is afraid of 
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coming to Highbury very often, for fear she should marry him to 
somebody. 

Are there any more of our minor characters waiting for final notes 
in this story of semi-Bohemia? Yes; what of Mr. Russell, the copyist? 
He is holding a creditable and particularly comfortable appointment 
in Smith’s house. And Miffkins. What would he say if he was 
forgotten? Mr. Miffkins has gone upon the turf, and is now in part- 
nership with his friend, Mr. Chivvers. We imagine he must have 
done well this year on the Derby, the Oaks, and the Chester Cup. 


And this is our story. It is founded upon true passages in real 
lives, and love has been the guiding influence throughout,—the old- 
fashioned human passion which sways the destinies of all classes of 
people, in society or out of society. If our leading characters have 
lived rather in the shadow of society’s sunny world, they have been 
none the less human ; and we may take credit for discovering truth 
and love, and honour and generosity, out of that high estate from 
which St. Patrick Smith fell, when the great lord gave his daughter 
away after the manner of too many who are princes in society. 

But let us not be unjust to that oft maligned Upper Ten. Ful- 
filling the duties of the historian, have we not had to record noble 
acts of friendship on the part of distinguished members of that aristo- 
cratic world, who have found and acknowledged distinguished merit 
outside the magic pale? Out of society and in society the world is 
not half so bad as it seems: and if the reader does not discover a 
better one for himself, we ask his permission to let that be the moral 
which our story of “* Not in Society” shall point and adorn. 


THE END. 
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>. 
18 well known that every year 
. in November the authorities of the 
Stationers’ Company still proceed 
to Lambeth Palace to present his 
Grace of Canterbury with the 
i> earliest copies of the almanacs for 
., the new year, works which by a 
special privilege of ancient stand- 
4 ing they alone were entitled to 
publish, ‘The theory was, that the 
production of almanacs, like that 
of printing the Bible, was the ex- 
clusive right of the two Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
j and that they sold this privilege 
to the Stationers’ Company for an 
annual sum, reserving, however, 
= = the right of the Archbishop of 
a Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London for the time being to revise them. Now all this may have 
been very well, and a most proper arrangement too, at a time when 
the clergy were the sole depositories of learning, and either by them- 
selves or their deputies could see that the tides and eclipses were 
rightly reckoned ; but surely the whole affair had become a ludicrous 
farce when, as Lord North told the House of Commons in 1775, the 
one hundred and thirteenth issue of “ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” though 
published under the revision of the Archbishop and Bishop, contained 
a quantity of matter compared with which “the worst part of Roches- 
ter’s poems is ladies’ reading.” It is not at all likely that any inde- 
licacy would have been sanctioned by the life-tenants of Lambeth or 
Fulham Palace ; but, no doubt, the fact that the most senseless absur- 
dities were issued year by year to the world under the auspices of religion 
and learning, as embodied in the episcopate, had a tendency to lower the 
respect for religion itself and its heads. In such a state of things com- 
petitors arose : the Stationers’ Company shook in their shoes, and bought 
them off, being well aware of the meaning of the cry, “ Great is Diana of 
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the Ephesians.” Just forty years ago, then, the Stationers’ Company were 
in possession of this absurd monopoly ; but in that year the monopoly 
was doomed. There was “Francis Moore, physician,” who commenced his 
career of imposture in 1698. He then dated his productions from the 
sign of “ Lilly’s Head, in Crown Court, near Cupid’s Bridge, in Lambeth 
Parish,” where he advertised for sale his “ famous familiar family cathartic 
and diuretic purgative pills.” Here the author also cures “all sorts of 
agues at once; ” and he added, in the true spirit of his almanac, that 
“this distemper often comes by supernatural means, which is the reason 
that it will not yield to natural means.” As Mr. Charles Knight remarks, 
“when in 1827 the almanac stamp was fifteen pence, the people of Eng- 
land who call themselves so enlightened, voluntarily taxed themselves to 
pay a yearly sum of fifteen thousand pounds to the government for per- 
mission to read the antiquated trash which first obtained currency and 
belief at a time when every village had its witch, and every churchyard 
its ghost, when agues were cured by charms, and stolen spoons recovered 
by rustic incantations.” Surely it was full time forty years ago that 
“ Francis Moore, physician,” should be bodily dealt with and dispatched. 
Though even then the “schoolmaster” was “abroad,” yet no common 
assaults would do. He would survive ridicule, as “ Partridge’s Almanac” 
survived the ridicule and wit of Swift, although Isaac Bickerstaffe had 
killed the real almanac for a time, and had frightened the seer from 
attempting to set it up again. The Stationers’ Company, however, were 
not to be so easily foiled or beaten : they were many in number, not an 
individual ; and as they could not blush in their corporate capacity, so 
neither would they yield. 


** Defendit numerus, juncteeque umbone phalanges.” 


They had the impudence to invoke the ghost of Partridge, and to publish 
a “ Partridge’s Almanac,” with a portrait of the once-slain and fairly dis- 
comfited astrologer. They were resolved that he should fight in their 
cause, like the fabled son of Panthous ; and the almanac for 1828, pub- 
lished by the Stationers, and authorised and (in theory) revised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, bore upon its title the portrait of Partridge, with 
the motto, “Z¢éam mortuus loguitur.” Another astrological almanac for 
1828 still existed, published under the same high auspices, and modelled 
after the palmy days of Lilly and Gadbury. Another almanac, entitled 
“ Moore Improved,” and professing to be especially adapted for farmers 
and county gentlemen, and going largely into cattle fairs, and the diseases 
of horses, oxen, and dogs, was as impudent in its astrology as its great 


ancestor, on whom the author professed to have stolen a march. Indeed, 


even so late as the year 1828, all the almanacs issued by the Stationers’ 
Company had their safe prophecies—probably kept in standing type— 
that on a particular day of the current year there would be rain or sun- 
shine, that “there would be good weather for the hay-season about July, 
and in August fine harvest weather about the middle of the month.” In 
Swift’s wonderful piece of solemn humour, his account of Partridge’s death, 
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he makes the old sinner confess his “ impositions on the people” and say 
honestly, “we have, sir, a common form for all these things : as to foretelling 
the weather, we never meddle with that, but leave it to the printer, who takes 
the prophecies out of any old almanac that he thinks fit.” Now this state- 
ment, which really looks as if it were a joke when uttered a century and a 
half ago, is easily proved to be literaily true as late as 1827, by comparing 
the almanac of the reign of Charles II. with that of George II., and both 
with that of George IV. The only variation in the weather prophecies 
was to be found in “ Poor Robin’s Almanac” for 1828, when Poor Robin 
completed his 168th year,—a drivelling idiot, still cleaving to his old 
absurdities. Can any reader of this day imagine that such was literally 
and strictly the case only forty years ago, and that in the year when the 
London University was opened, and the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge was commencing its work, such lines as the following could 
have been found at the head of the calendar for January ?— 
** Tf it don’t snow, 

I don’t care ; 

But if it freezes, 

It may as it pleases ; 

And then I sneezes, 

And my nose blow.” 
Such being the case, Mr. Charles Knight joined forces with Mr. M. D. 
Hill, Lord Brougham, Sir J. Lubbock, the late Lord Wrottesley, and 
Admiral Beaufort, and, aided by some wranglers of Cambridge, produced 
ina month the first volume of that “ British Almanac ” which has appeared 
yearly since that date, revised, not by indolent and ignorant prelates, but 
by able and sensible mathematicians, and telling us the tides and eclipses, 
leaves the rest of the future in the hands of Providence, and embraces 
in its volume a fund of materials and statistics useful alike for present 
information and for future reference. Thanks to Mr. C. Knight, the 
prestige of “Old Moore” is gone, though he is neither dead nor buried. 
From that day forward, however, the day of the old almanacs was gone ; 
their sun was set ; “ useful knowledge” beat “ useless ignorance” out of the 
field. The repeal of the duty on almanacs in general threw open the 
trade in those articles of commerce ; and the competition thus created 
has rendered it necessary for the Stationers’ Company to produce some- 
thing more worthy of themselves and their noble Hall, and less unworthy 
of presentation at Lambeth Palace. 





THE great meteor that appeared at about midnight on the 7th of the 
past month deserves a note. It was just one of those sort of celestial 
marvels that one reads about and wonders at with a soupcon of disbelief 
in our surprise. The light, the writer hereof estimates from his own ob- 
servation, was fully four times as bright as that of the moon at the time ; 
and the moon, although near the last quarter, was very brilliant, enabling 
one easily to read bold print or take the time from one’s watch. Compa- 


ratively few people in England actually saw the meteor, because it 
VoL. I., N. S. 1868, 31 
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appeared so near the horizon that neighbouring objects obscured it. Its 
lowness induced many to believe that it fell in close proximity to them. 
One declared to the writer that it descended on Sydenham Hill, while 
French accounts assert positively that it came down near Paris, and that 
it exploded with a loud report. The only reliable proof that it touched 
the earth at all would be the fragments of it, and we do not hear that any 
of these have been discovered. It is quite likely that if its altitude can 
be obtained, it will be proved to have been many miles high in the atmo- 
sphere ; but data for this determination are scanty, the meteor having 
been seen by scarcely any one who was prepared to define its position 
accurately. The right thing to do when such a great bolide is seen, is to 
carefully note the stars nearest to which it appears and disappears. As 
a knowledge of the stars’ names is not, however, an ordinary acquisition, 
the next best thing is to estimate as closely as possible the altitude and 
compass bearing of the points of appearance and collapse. Observations 
of this kind, made by different observers many miles apart, combine to 
fix the absolute height of the body above the earth’s surface, and thus 
afford valuable information to meteoric science. Vague statements and 
fanciful descriptions are of no use at all. While talking of meteors, let 
us not forget that there may possibly be a display on the night of the 13th 
or 14th of this month ; it is by no means certain, indeed it is improbable, 
that there will be such a show as that of 1866, still there may be more 
meteors than any ordinary fine night exhibits. 


A WHOLESALE means of bribing at elections is supposed to be cut 
off by disfranchising persons employed as messengers and in other 
capacities. A correspondent, learned in “ election tactics,” says, this will 
be cleverly evaded by employing an opponent’s voters. A West Midland 
newspaper a few weeks ago described a system of “ treating” practised at 
a recent election in that district :— 

** Certain of the candidate’s friends have a clever way of evading the Bribery 
Act. They hold a political meeting ; and, of course, there must be something to 
drink on the occasion. This is arranged in various ways. Here is one way. 
** How long is this poker?” says some person, who knows what he is about, to 
another similarly situated. ‘‘Don’t know” is the response. ‘‘Is it three yards?” 
**No, it aint.” ‘* Bet you five sovs. it is.” ‘* Done,” says the other. The poker 
is measured, the wager is lost, and of course, the winner is liberal enough to spend 
the money for the benefit of the company.” 

Apropos of electioneering (and we shall soon be in the midst of a fierce 
fight), Mark Lemon, in “ Wait for the End,” tells a capital story of 
Morden. We believe Morden of the story is in reality a famous Lincoln- 
shire borough. The Rock Club usually determined the Morden elections, 
and David Locke was a confidential agent :— 

**On the eve of an election the club met, and invited Mr. David Locke to 
attend, and state the political opinions of his candidate. When pipes and beer, 
those necessary adjuncts to deliberation, had been supplied, Mr. David Locke 
rose, stick in hand, and proceeded to business. 

** * Gentlemen of the Rock Club,’ he would say, ‘I am here to solicit your votes 
and interest for Mr. Blank. As time is of consequence to all of us, I will at once 
state the opinions of my principal. He is a man of his word, and his political 
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opinions extend to—.’ Here he would give two blows with his stick upon the 
table. 

‘¢ This declaration would be always highly unsatisfactory to the meeting, and 
loud cries of ‘Oh! no! that won’t do !’ compelled the orator to proceed, 

“*¢Mr, Blank, gentlemen, is not an obstinate man, unwilling to be guided in 
some way by the opinions of his constituents, and therefore, I do not hesitate to 
say for him’—three blows with the stick, followed by more dissatisfaction. 

‘¢¢ There is reason in roasting eggs,’ Mr. Locke would continue, ‘and, gentle- 
men, I can assure you, that Mr. Biank will retire from the contest—and will do so 
with my concurrence, and by my advice, unless you are satisfied with ’—five blows 
of the stick. 

‘“‘ The fathers of the club would then put their wicked old heads together, and 
whisper mysteriously for a few minutes. During their deliberation, Mr. David 
Locke resumed his hat, buttoned up his coat, every button, and placing his 
divining rod under his arm, awaited calmly the result of the conference. If the 
chairman of the club then struck five times upon the table, Mr. David Locke again 
removed his hat, and repeated the mystic number of blows. If, on the other hand, the 
chairman exceeded that number by only one tap, Mr. David Locke looked his 
contempt of the assembly, and retired without a word. Need we say, that the 
blows upon the table indicated the number of guineas at which Mr. Locke was 
willing to have those political brutes knocked down to him ?” 


Wakefield, Yarmouth, Nottingham, and Bristol, dispense with all this 
kind of mystery ; but their members somehow get unseated, and the Rock 
Club, we believe, boasted that it never lost a man, 





THE sun is the primary source of well-nigh every description of me- 
chanical force that we employ upon the earth. Coal is only “ bottled 
sunshine ;” windmills and watermills derive their motions from solar 
agency ; even manual power is directly obtained from food which is 
matured and ripened by the sun’s influence. The sun is the storehouse 
of the forces of the universe. The idea must have occurred to many 
whether it would not be possible to apply the sun’s heat directly to the 
production of motive power, and Ericsson, of caloric engine notoriety, 
has brought the question to a practical issue. He finds by experiment 
and deduction that the heating power of the sun on a surface of 10 feet 
square (¢.¢. 100 square feet), is equivalent in mechanical power to more 
than that of one horse ; from this he infers the amount of power derivable 
from a square mile of sunlit country, and his results are very startling. 
But figures may be made to prove anything. Ericsson, however, gives 
us something more tangible. He has made three different motors, which 
work by solar heat, and which he hence calls so/ar engines. One is im- 
pelled by sun-generated steam, the others by hot air ; and by this time, 
if anticipated success has been realised, bread has been prepared from 
flour ground by one of these machines. Greatness and wealth come to 
nations and people in proportion as they have greater or less stores of 
natural force at their command, The country that has a coal-field, and 
the man who has a running stream on his estate, have each sources of 
profit which others not so favoured do not share. If Ericsson’s hopes are 
fulfilled, there will be more equality in this particular ; all will have a 
power at their command, and they who can use it most economically will 
be the best off. The tropics will beat the poles, however. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF SIR MARTIN FROBISHER. 


MR. URBAN,—Although Sir Martin Frobisher rose to be one of England’s 
greatest sea-captains, at a time when England’s maritime undertakings and 
successes were engrossing the attention of the whole civilised world, the 
social position of his family, and his own early history, have been suffered 
to remain in an obscurity, which is certainly not creditable to the nation. 
For lack of information respecting him, it has been customary to regard 
him as a mere adventurer, who, through some strange chances, happened to 
become a prominent man; but one whose prominence was forgotten as 
soon as his services were closed in death, because nobody knew anything 
of him, except what was noted in his public career. This obscurity is, 
however, due only to the negligence of those who first undertook to compile 
a narrative of his services. His renown as a navigator, and his bravery 
and skill as an admiral, have given him a position in the annals of 
English maritime adventure and naval warfare, as eminent as that of any 
of his colleagues or successors ; yet every generation that has read of his 
exploits, has contented itself with knowing that he was born somewhere 
in Yorkshire ; but when, where, or of what stock, was a matter of the 
most profound indifference to them. He was born “nigh Doncaster,” 
says Old Fuller, and bred up to navigation from his youth. Fuller has, 
no doubt, given us the report that was common in his day. We can 
vouch for the truth of the former assertion, if it be accepted broadly ; 
and we can show cause why we should admit it is very probable the latter 
may be true also, but we have not the means of proving it beyond dispute. 
Other writers have repeated the statement that he was of “mean ” birth, 
and it is that statement we are more particularly prepared to deny. 

To use a word which the admiral has often heard uttered by his old 
foemen, the Spaniards, Martin Frobisher was beyond dispute a Aidalgo— 
a gentleman, and the descendant of gentlemen. John Hopkinson, a 
Yorkshire genealogist, who was born within a few miles of Altofts, the 
seat of the Frobishers, in 1610, has compiled a pedigree of the admiral’s 
family ; and although it is as full of inaccuracies, as such documents gene- 
rally are, it disposes of the statement that the admiral was a man of 
“mean” birth. According to the pedigree, John Frobisher, Esquire, the 
third of that name and condition, of Chirke, in Flintshire, had by his 
wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Bulkeley, of Beaumaris, in 
Anglesza, a son named Thurstan Frobisher, who married a Yorkshire 
lady, Grace, the daughter of John Hyde. The date of the marriage is 
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not given, but we take it to have been about the period of the conquest 
of Wales by Edward I. The military forces of Yorkshire were amply 
represented in that service, and one of the chief commanders under the 
king, was Henry de Laci, Earl of Lincoln, and baron of Pontefract, upon 
whose estates the Frobishers afterwards settled. The great-grandson of 
this Thurstan, John Frobisher, Esquire, was the founder of the Yorkshire 
family. About the year 1360, he married, Joan, the daughter of Sir 
William Scargill, Knt., Seneschal of Pontefract Castle, and head of one 
of the most famous knightly houses of Yorkshire. 

After the death of Henry de Laci, the barony of Pontefract reverted to 
the crown, through the delinquency of Alice de Laci, the infamous wife of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded for rebellion in 1322. 
After holding the confiscated estates under the crown for many years, 
Edward III., in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, granted along with many 
others, the manors of Altofts and Warmfield, to John of Gaunt, Earl of 
Richmond. The Scargills had been feudal tenants at Altofts for many 
years before the accession of John of Gaunt; and as William Scargill 
continued chief steward of the barony of Pontefract after the accession, 
we shall suppose it was through his instrumentality that the husband of 
his daughter obtained a residence on the estates which had formerly 
been possessed by some member of her family. Up to the reign of 
Henry VIII., we have, however, discovered no means of ascertaining the 
exact feudal rank of the Frobishers. In Barnard’s “ Survey of the Honor 
of Pontefract,” which extends from 1274 to 1545, they are not entered as 
military tenants, nor does their name appear in the list of high sheriffs 
of the county. From the accession of the Lancastrian kings to the 
17th James I., when Altofts was among the manors given to Queen Anne 
as a jointure, the ancestral home of the Frobishers had been held by the 
crown; yet in the reign of Philip and Mary some parts of the manor 
were in the possession of the Bunneys of Newland, an adjoining village. 
Between the Bunneys and the Frobishers there was frequent litigation ; 
but every cause shows that the Frobishers did not hold the manor as 
chief tenants, only as farmers. Yet this office appears to have been 
nearly hereditary ; for after John Frobisher, “farmer of Altofts demesnes,” 
who was sued in the Duchy Court, in 1529, “for waste of the king’s woods, 
and breach of the custom of the manor in levying fines of the tenants 
and non-residence in the manor,” we find his son, Francis, in the 
35th Hen. VIII.; and in the reign of Philip and Mary Edmund Fro- 
bisher succeeds, and after him, in the 28th Eliz., Martyn Frobysher 
occurs as the queen’s farmer. In 1555 Anthony Frobisher was vicar of 
Darrington. 

During these reigns it is certain that the family occupied an important 
position, and were included among the armigeri of Yorkshire. Their 
arms were “Ermine on a fess, engrailed between three griffins’ heads 
erased sable, a greyhound courant, argent, collared gules.” After their 
marriage with the Scargills, each succeeding generation of the Frobishers 
had inter-married with the proudest families of the district, and not the 
least honourable marriage was that of Francis Frobisher, with Christiana, 
the daughter of Sir Brian Hastings, of Fenwicke, the representative ot 
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a family whose members had allied themselves with the greatest peers 
of the land, and who had borne England’s standard in most of the 
glorious battles she had won under the Plantagenet and Lancastrian 
leaders. Christiana Hastings was the descendant of John Hastings, Earl 
of Pembroke, and the remote kinswoman of the far greater Warren 
Hastings of Indian celebrity. Her father, Sir Brian, was high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1536-7. It was he whose fierce anger it required all Cardinal 
Wolsey’s “ wholesome exhortations ” to assuage. Cavendish tells us, that 
when about to take possession of his see, the cardinal learnt, “that there 
was sprung up a great variance and deadly hate between Sir Richard 
Tempest, Knt., and one Mr. Brian Hastings, then being but an esquire, 
between whom was like to ensue great murder, unless some mean might 
be found to redress the inconvenience that was like to ensue. My lord 
being thereof advertised, lamenting the case, made such means by his 
wise letters and other persuasion, that these two gentlemen were content 
to resort unto my lord at Cawood, and there abide his order, high and 
low. A day was appointed for their thither resort, at which day they 
came both to Cawood, not without great number on either part assem- 
bled.” The feud ended without evil consequences, and the brawlers 
separated, “making great semblance of amity and love.” Francis Fro- 
bisher was a witness to Sir Brian’s will (proved Oct. 8, 1540), wherein, 
after ordering his body to be buried in the Church of St. Oswald of 
Sandall, the testator makes “ My right honorable lorde Admyrall, in whome 
all my speciall trust is, my supervisor of this my will and testament, and 
to have the order of my sone (Sir Francis Hastings), trusting that the 
said lorde will be goode and favorable lorde to my wif and my sone, as 
he has alwais bene to me.” We take this lord admiral to have been Sir 
William FitzWilliam, who was created Earl of Southampton on the occa- 
sion of the birth of Prince Edward in 1537. There was a distant kinship 
between Hastings and FitzWilliam ; Sir Edward Hastings—who began 
the great contention 7” curia militari with Reginald Gray for the right 
of the lands, honors, and arms without difference of John Hastings, the 
last Earl of Pembroke of that name—had married Joan the daughter of 
Sir William FitzWilliam, Knt., of Sprotborough. Sir Brian descended 
from this marriage, and the lord admiral descended from the lord of 
Sprotborough. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that it was either 
through the recommendation of the Earl of Southampton, or from an 
ambition to achieve the success which he had achieved by following in 
the same path, that the boy Martin Frobisher went to sea; and it is also 
very probable that another of Elizabeth’s celebrated admirals, George 
Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, was led to embrace the naval profession by 
the same means. The earl had married Mabel, daughter of Henry Lord 
Clifford ; and it was, no doubt, his splendid successes which induced 
young George Clifford to follow in his kinsman’s footsteps. At all events, 
as regards Frobisher, we know no other way of corroborating the state- 
ment in the “ Biographia Britannica,” that he “was brought up in his 
youth to navigation, either through his own or his friends’ choice.” 

From this point some difficulty in settling Martin Frobisher’s position 
in his family arises, and that through the inconsistency of the pedigree. 
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Francis Frobisher, the son-in-law of Sir Brian Hastings, was recorder of 
Doncaster, and also mayor of that berough in 1535. He purchased lands 
in Doncaster, and is said to have settled a branch of his family in that 
town. Miller (“ History of Doncaster”) found the dates of the baptisms 
of several of his grandchildren, the children of William Frobisher, who 
afterwards purchased the lordship of Finningley, in the Doncaster 
Registers, between the years 1561 and 1567. Hunter, in his “ History 
of South Yorkshire,” says Francis Frobisher had a brother, Barnard, who 
died young, after marrying a daughter of —— York, leaving two children, 
the younger, Margaret, being baptized at Normanton, in February, 1541, 
where her father was buried on the 1st of September, 1542. It*is pretty. 
clear that the elder of these two children was Martin Frobisher, who, at 
the death of his father, nust have been of tender years, and utterly in- 
capable of looking after his own interests. Francis Frobisher occurs as 
farmer of Altofts Manor in 1543; and as that is later than the period of 
Martin’s birth and Barnard’s death, it is not improbable that the uncle 
farmed the manor as trustee or guardian for the children. Hopkinson 
gives Martin as the son of Francis Frobisher and Cressy, the daughter of 
Mr. Rogers, of Everton; this Francis being the grandson of the Re- 
corder of Doncaster. 

In 1566, when taken before Dr. Lewes for examination, on suspicion of his 
having fitted out a vessel to go to sea as a pirate, Martin “Frobiser” is said 
to be of Normanton, and that is the parish in which Altofts is situate. That 
the pedigree is inaccurate is clear, as it gives as the children of William 
Frobisher (and Margaret, the daughter of Matthew Boynton, of Barm- 
ston, Esq.), those whose names appear in the register, and it is just im- 
possible for any child born later than 1561 to be the father of Sir Martin, 
who from that very year had been endeavouring to procure the equipment 
of an expedition to discover the north-west passage. 

The recorded incidents of Frobisher’s life go to prove that he was an 
accomplished navigator in his earliest manhood. Prior to the sailing of 
his first expedition for the discovery of the north-west passage, in 1576, 
he is said to have been urging his scheme upon the attention of those 
interested in maritime discovery for a period of fifteen years. This would 
bring his first agitation of the matter to 1561, when he may have been 
about twenty years of age. The statements are, perhaps, too vague to 
yield any accurate deductions ; but they warrant the supposition that he 
had developed his theory almost before he had arrived at the period of 
personal responsibility which mature age brings. The long years of 
neglect he endured are, therefore, not necessarily the result of friendless- 
ness. The teachings of science, when enunciated by him, young and 
obscure, would be regarded by the unscientific as the dreams of youthful 
enthusiasm ; the ardent solicitations of the poor adventurer were looked 
upon by those whose prudence was born of avarice,.as the diplomacy of 
an impostor striving to recruit his exhausted means at the expense of any 
dupe who would listen to his wiles ; and so Frobisher nursed his project 
in impotence often bordering upon despair. 

That Frobisher’s circumstances were straitened, and his employment 
precarious and unsatisfactory before he received the patronage of the 
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government, there is evidence to show. Indeed, we might almost main- 
tain that his poverty, and the galling neglect which heightened it, roused 
his fiery spirit into open defiance of the authorities. In the Lansdowne 
MS., 107, p..89 (quoted by Wright), is the following draft, drawn up be- 
tween 1560 and 1570, which is especially curious as giving us an incident 
in his obscure life. A bill was introduced to insure the proper measuring 
of coals at Newcastle and elsewhere in Yorkshire, and the bill petitioned : 
“ That it would please your majestie of your princely goodnes, to graunte 
your letters patents to Martyn Furbusher, gentleman, and Richard Morley, 
of London, gentleman, for the measuring of all such sea-coales as are 
there sold, or to be sold, or layden ; and to have for a chawtherne measur- 
inge fower-pence, two-pence of the buyer, and two-pence of the seller.” 
It is probable that at this time Frobisher was employed in the coal trade, 
the marine of which has always furnished and employed the most efficient 
sailors in the English navy. If he obtained this office, his tenure of it 
was only short. In 1566 he had projected a voyage to the coast of 
Guinea. This project did not meet with the approbation of the autho- 
rities. —The Mayor of Saltash received instructions to seize the ship owned 
by him, if she arrived in that port. But she did not arrive there, although 
Frobisher’s capture was effected elsewhere. In the indictment he is de- 
scribed as of “ Normanton, co. York ;” and this description settles the 
question that during his seafaring career he still held his ancestral 
property at Altofts. 

The story of the intended invasion of England by Philip of Spain, and 
the part played therein by Sir John Hawkins, Frobisher’s old_ comrade, 
are well known. The events connected with this anticipated descent 
occurred in that period of Frobisher’s life when disappointment had 
rendered him more desperate than discreet. Some of the roving adven- 
turers into whose brotherhood his professional habits had entered him, 
had gone over to the King of Spain. The most notorious of these was 
Thomas Stukeley, the cousin of Hawkins. Stukeley was a “ pirate” 
exactly in the sense that Frobisher was a pirate ; that is, he was a bold 
freebooter, ready to undertake any service which would yield him ample 
reward. The reasons which now made Stukeley a traitor seemed to be 
weighing powerfully upon the mind of Frobisher. In those days, men’s 
ideas of patriotism were mitigated and warped by many conflicting 
circumstances. Whether it was Catholicism or self-interest, or a combi- 
nation of the two where the latter prevailed, which carried Stukeley over 
to the Spaniard, it is not for us to stop to inquire ; but it is certain that 
Frobisher, actuated by self-interest only, was led to embrace the rival 
cause, so long as it offered him lucrative employment. In August, 1571, 
the government was fitting out a fleet in which Frobisher received a com- 
mand. At length the storm blew over, and Frobisher was again dis- 
missed, to nurse his dejection until the conspirators offered to raise him 
from his difficulties, provided he would enter their service. In March, 
1573, Stukeley was endeavouring to raisea force in Spain for the invasion 
of Ireland, Sir Warham St. Leger and Jerome Brett being his chief 
agents in England. These gentlemen, with other “decayed men,” calcu- 
lated upon raising an English contingent among the Catholics and such 
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other of Elizabeth’s subjects as were discontented with her rule; and 
they had “allured to them Martin Furbisher, with the promes of 2o0/, 
land by the year, or with the vallew of it in ready money, to transport them 
over to their cousin, Stukeley.” Frobisher’s needy condition threatened 
to make him an easy victim of their wiles: but his wife, discovering the 
conspiracy, helped to thwart it. Her hostility was brought about by her 
personal dislike for St. Leger ; and “ some jarre happened between Fur- 
bisher and her.” What was the direct result of her interference we do 
not know. 

Frobisher’s career under the patronage of the government is no part of 
our present subject. The glory of his exploits as a navigator and com- 
mander has given his name that lustre which has warranted an inquiry 
into the obscure parts of his biography, both before and after he had 
achieved his greatness. All the world knows the main features in the 
career of Frobisher the discoverer ; but there are few, indeed, who know 
he was the orphan boy who started from the village of Altofts, little 
cared for, and less known, to spend a lifetime struggling with diffi- 
culties and disappointments before he became one of the celebrated men of 
his race. 

After Sir Martin had acquired honour and wealth at sea, he returned 
to Altofts, to repose in the possession of his ancestral home. The Harl. 
MS., 4630, says, “ Sir Martin Frobisher was seised in fee farm of Altofts 
(where he built a house near the park) and the manors of Warmfield-cum- 
Heath.” He was a justice of the peace in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
36th Elizabeth, 1593-4, which latter year was that of his death. He was 
settled at Altofts, in the 28th Elizabeth, 1585-6, when John Freston, a 
neighbour, sues him in the Duchy Court, respecting some pasture lands. 
The fortune he had gained and the interest he possessed seem to have 
been freely used in the acquisition of lands in the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace. He obtained a lease of the manors of (Glass) Houghton, 
near Pontefract, and ‘‘ Brockholls,” and the Mills of Castleford, and in 
the inquisition after his death Sir Martin-was found to die seised of the 
manor or capital messuage of Brockholes, in the parish of Cantley, and 
one hundred acres of land there ; also a messuage at Heath, and twenty 
acres of land and a capital messuage at Altofts, called “ Frobisher’s Hall.” 
In his will he directs that his body shall be buried where God please, but 
his funeral is to be kept at the parish church of Normanton, and his 
house called Frobisher’s Hall, in Altofts. He was buried at St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate. All his property descended to his nephew and adopted heir, 
Captain Peter Frobisher. 

Sir Martin married Dorothy, daughter of the right honourable the Lord 
Wentworth of the South, widow of Sir William Winmerpole, Knt., who 
survived him, and was afterwards married to Sir John Savile, Knt., one of 
the barons of the exchequer. He had no issue. Captain Frobisher was 
a person of weak mind and extravagant habit, and when some of the 
admiral’s old companions, learning the disposition he had made of his 
property, advised him not to give it wholly and absolutely to such an 
unfit person, he answered them, “ that it was for the most part got at sea, 
and it would not thrive long upon land.” And so it was soon discovered. 
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Peter Frobisher, who was justice of the peace, 5 James I., 1607-8, con- 
tracted a marriage in London, but had no issue. His profligate habits 
would not allow him to carry out the terms of his uncle’s will, and in one 
instance we find Mary Masterson, who appears to have been ‘an old 
domestic, suing him for the payment of an annuity of 8/., bequeathed to 
her by Sir Martin. When reduced to the most necessitous condition he 
sold the remnant of the estate and died in or about London in poverty 
and obscurity. 
Leeds, W. WHEATER, 





FISHERMEN’S INVOCATIONS. 


Mr. URBAN,—While down at Brighton recently, I had the curiosity to 
watch the departure of one of the mackerel boats from the beach. This 
led to my making the discovery of a curious, and no doubt very ancient 
custom, prevailing among the fishermen, of which I do not recollect 
having seen any note or record. When the necessary preparations have 
been made, and the boat is ready for pushing off, the crew form a little 
group on deck, and throwing down their caps in their midst, join in a chant 
or invocation, somewhat in these words :— 


** Watch, barrel, watch, 
Mackerel for to catch. 
What may they be? 
Like blossoms on the tree. 
Some by their noses, 
Some by their fin, 
God send twenty ‘ last,’ 
And a fair wind in! 

Please God we have a good haul !” 


This is the most authentic version of these curious lines I have been able 
to obtain. Most of the versions in use are hopelessly corrupt, and I must 
confess my inability to unriddle the mystery of the first line of that here 
given. Perhaps others may be more sagacious. Or, possibly, a better 
text is extant. But the question I more particularly wish to ask, through 
your courtesy, is, whether the like custom prevails among fishermen on 
other parts of the coast? If so, are other forms of invocation to be 
obtained ? 


Whitefriars Club, W. S. 
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DEAN MILMAN. 


First and foremost in our Obituary stands the venerable and venerated 
Dean Milman—clarum et memorabile nomen—who has passed away at a 
ripe old age. The youngest son of a physician, who in his day “ruled the 
roost ” on the “ pantiles ” of Tunbridge Wells, and afterwards in fashion- 
able circles at the West-end, and became a favourite of George III., and 
was eventually created a baronet—Henry Hart Milman first saw the 
light of day under favourable auspices. Having spent a year or two at 
the celebrated private school kept by Dr. Burney, at Greenwich, he was 
sent to Eton, where his Latin verses were remarkable, at a time when he 
had some very illustrious contemporaries. From Eton he passed to 
Brasenose College, where he was a pupil of the great Elmsley ; he gained 
first class honours, and carried off all the four annual prizes open to the 
competition of all Undergraduates and Bachelors respectively, the ‘‘ New- 
digate,” the “ Latin Verse,” the “ Latin Essay,” and the English Essay. 

From an early period he cultivated the muses of poetry and_ prose. 
His first production was a poem referring to the great Napoleon, entitled 
“Judicium Regale.” It was published anonymously, but it was ascribed 
to him in 1815, the year after its appearance, by a writer in the Quarterly, 
who reviewed it, together with ‘ Fazio,” the first of his many poems which 
he openly acknowledged. It is remarkable as having afforded a character 
for Miss O’Neill to play. Next followed the “ Martyr of Antioch,” “ Fall 
of Jerusalem,” “Samor,” an epic ; “ Belshazzar,” and “ Anne Boleyn.” It 
was quite natural that the author of these various poems should have 
been chosen Professor of Poetry at Oxford, a post which he held from 
1821 to 1831. During this period he resided mainly at Reading, where 
he held the incumbency of St. Mary’s Church. Lord Melbourne who 
had early noticed Mr. Milman’s long and liberal views, next gave him the 
living of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which he held until the death of 
Copleston, in 1849, when Lord John Russell conferred on him the deanery 
which he held till his death. During the latter part of his life he busied 
himself chiefly with prose composition, which he had long practised suc- 
cessfully as a constant contributor to the pages of the Quarterly Review 
In 1827 he preached and published the Bampton Lectures at Oxford, his 
subject being “ The character and conduct of the Apostles, considered as 
Evidences of the Christian Faith.” Next followed his “ History of the 
Jews,” which appeared in three volumes among the earliest instalments of 
the Family Library, published by Murray. It was severely attacked at 
the time of its appearance by one of the professors at Oxford, on account 
of the breadth and comprehensiveness of its views ; but it has stood its 
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ground against all assailants. His other works, “ The History of Chris- 
tianity,” a “Memoir of Lord Macaulay,” a “ Life of John Keats,” an 
Historical Preface to Sarah Austin’s translation of Ranke’s “ Lives of the 
Popes ;” and finally, his magnum opus,“ The History of Latin Chris- 
tianity ”—a work which will long hold its place as a—we should say, the 
—standard classic on the subject. He also edited Gibbon, with notes, 
and an edition de /uxe of Horace ; and within three years of his death 
he gave to the world some verse translations of the “ Agamemnon” of 
Eschylus, the “ Bacche” of Euripides, and of some of his favourites 
among the “ minor” Greek poets. It deserves to be recorded here that 
the late Dean was one of the most zealous among the clergy to relax the 
strictness of the subscription of the clergy to the articles and other for- 
mularies. He was buried beneath the choir of his own cathedral. 





COUNT WALEWSKI. 


In Count Adrian Florian Joseph Walewski, whose death occurred on 
the 26th of Sept., at Strasburg, from an apopletic seizure, Europe has 
lost one of its foremost statesmen and diplomatists. His birth, if irregular, 
was romantic ; he was the son of the Emperor Napoleon I., and his 
mother was a Polish countess, whom the great conqueror, saw, admired, 
and won. Born in 1810, at the age of nineteen he was sent to England 
on a diplomatic mission on behalf of Poland—an enthusiasm for whose 
cause he inherited from his mother ; and while here he married a sister 
of the Earl of Sandwich. Having served for a time under the Polish 
flag, and won the national military cross at the battle of Grokow, he 
obtained a commission in the 4th Regiment of the French Hussars, but 
speedily exchanged his sword for the pen. Of his earlier publications, two 
are well known to English as well as to French readers—“ Un mot sur la 
Question d’Afrique,” and “ D’Alliance Anglaise.” These led to his engage- 
ment as Editor of the A/essager, with which he was connected, until later 
in life he resumed his ré/e as a diplomatist. While engaged on the 
Messager, he also wrote a five act comedy, “ L’Ecole du Monde, ou la 
Coquette sans le Savoir,” which was performed early in 1840. In the 
same year, on the formation of the ministry of M. Thiers, Walewski was 
sent to Egypt in a diplomatic capacity ; and he held several diplomatic 
appointments under M. Guizot. On the rise of the star of Louis 
Napoleon, he attached himself to the cause of the President of the French 
Republic. In 1849 we find him sent as Minister to Florence and Naples ; 
and in 1854, he came to England as ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’, whence he was recalled in the following year to Paris, to take the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs on the resignation of M. Drouyn de Lhuys ; 
and in this capacity his intimate knowledge of England and the English 
was of great service in cementing the alliance between the two countries. 
He presided, as Plenipotentiary of France, over the Congress of Paris in 
1856, and had the principal share in the treaty signed on the 3oth ot 
April. He resigned his post as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1860, soon 
after which he was again employed as successor to M. Fould in the 
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Ministry of State. He finally retired from official life in 1863, mainly on 
account, it is said, of his strong Polish tendencies. He bore the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and many other insignia of merit. His 
second wife was the grand-daughter of Stanislaus Poniatowski, nephew of 
the last King of Poland. Next to the Duc de Persigny, and the late Duc 
de Morny, perhaps there are no modern French statesmen who stood 
higher in the esteem and confidence of the Emperor of the French, to 
whom his death is a serious loss. 





J. CROSSLEY. 


Mr. JOSEPH CROSSLEY, one of the resident magistrates of Halifax, and 
one of the largest employers of labour in that borough, died a few days 
ago at the age of 56. He was a brother of Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., 
M.P., and as one of the managing partners in the carpet-loom manu- 
factory of Messrs. Crossley, his loss will be severely felt at Halifax. He 
has left a widow and family to lament his loss. About two months before 
his death, while in the neighbourhood of Ullswater, he had met with a 
carriage accident, and had fractured his leg. He was still confined to his 
couch when so suddenly surprised by the hand of death ; the immediate 
cause of his decease was an affection of the heart. 





E. MARJORIBANKS. 


By the death of Mr. Edward Marjoribanks, senior, partner of Coutts’s 
Bank,.a remarkable man of a type unfortunately too rare has passed away 
from us. Mr. Marjoribanks was born on the 31st of May, 1776, and was 
the fourth son of Edward Marjoribanks, of Lees, Berwickshire, by 
Grizel, daughter of Archibald Stewart, M.P. for Edinburgh, second son 
of Sir Robert Stewart of Allanbank. At an early age he was sent to the 
High School at Edinburgh, and afterwards to its University, where he 
was a favourite pupil of Dugald Stewart, and the companion and friend of 
such men as Brougham, Cockburn, Jeffrey, and others. He subsequently 
obtained an exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford, but never went into 
residence, being taken by his relative, Mr. Thomas Coutts, to learn busi- 
ness in the banking house of which he became junior partner in 1797, 
and forty years afterwards, on the death of Sir Coutts Trotter in 1837, 
senior partner for the long period of thirty-one years. The aptitude for 
business, integrity of character and courtesy of manner, which gained 
him this gratifying and advantageous position, reacted on the firm of 
which he was for so many years the presiding spirit, and he leaves Messrs. 
Coutts and Co. one of the first, if not the foremost, of the great London 
banks. In Mr. Marjoribanks were united determined energy and firm 
will, together with rigid uprightness in thought and action, and his whole 
life illustrates the blessing that rests on the true charity which “ thinketh 
no evil,” in his case displaying itself in kindly feeling and good works to 
all who crossed his path, and by a genial and trusting benevolence which 
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secured for him a loving respect, not only in his own family, but also in 
the very large circle of relatives and friends through which his happy sun- 
like influence was felt and appreciated. In private life his extreme per- 
sonal simplicity formed a striking contrast to the munificence of the 
unostentatious works of charity and mercy, which must have gladdened his 
old age with many pleasing and soothing recollections. Mr. Marjoribanks 
died at Greenlands, in Bucks, on the 17th of September, in his 93rd year, 
remarkable to the last for his vigour of mind, clearness of intellect, and 
vividness of memory. By his marriage with Georgiana, third daughter of 
Joseph Francis Lautour, in February, 1808, he leaves surviving two sons 
and eight daughters. 





EBENEZER IRVING. 


THE American papers announce the death of Mr. Ebenezer Irving, at 
Sunnyside, at the ripe age of 93. He was the brother of Washington 
Irving, who speaks of him in one of his pleasant papers as “one of the 
most perfect exemplifications of the Christian character” that he had 
ever known. Such a testimony, from such a pen—even though it be the 
partial pen of a brother—is worth placing on permanent record. 





M. CICERI. 


M. PreERRE Luc CHARLES Cicért, the celebrated Parisian’ scene- 
painter, is dead, at the age of 86. He was born at St. Cloud, August 18, 
1782. He early manifested such an extraordinary talent for music, that at 
fourteen years of age he was not only an excellent violinist, but something 
also of an operatic composer. For twelve years he studied at the Conserva- 
toire de Musique, and, no doubt, would have made his fortune by the exer- 
cise in public of the fine tenor voice with which he was gifted, had he not 
been deprived of it by a carriage accident, which rendered him infirm, and 
therefore unfit for a public singer. He then turned from the study of 
vocal music to that of drawing ; and, as a pupil of Bellangé, the architect, 
learnt the art of theatre decoration and scene-painting in the opera work- 
shops; and that with such success, that, in 1810, he was trusted by 
Jérome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, with the decorations of the chief 
theatre of Cassel. In 1826 he superintended the coronation festivities of 
Charles X.; and as his painted works are more than 400 in number, it 
may be justly said that, although compelled in early life to turn from one 
Muse to the other, his talents have none the less helped to achieve 
operatic renown, Cicéri, married a daughter of the painter, Isabey, by 
whom he had six children. Some of them are well known in the Paris 
world of art. 
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